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THE ABOLITION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


HE progress of New Zealand in the last decade constitutes. 
one of the most remarkable developments in nistory. The 
colony is far in advance of all other nations on politico-ecnomic 
lines, and of all her far-famed achievements, the most interest- 
ing and important is the judicialization of industrial disputes. 
and the abolition of strikes and lockouts under a law that en-- 
ables either party to an industrial difficulty to bring the matter 
into court and have it decided by an award with the binding 
force of a judgment of the Supreme Court, just as in all civil- 
ized lands, either party to any other dispute may summon the 
other before a tribunal for judicial decision on the merits of the 
case—a law that has put an end to the battles of capital and or- 
ganized labor and given the colony unbroken industrial peace 
for the whole nine years since the act went into effect. 

The law is based upon two fundamental facts: (1) That de- 
cision by reason is better than decision by force, and (2) that 
there are three parties in interest in every industrial trouble— 
labor, capital, and the public, and as the public always wants 
arbitration, if either of the other parties desires it also there 
is a majority of two to one in favor of peaceful settlement. 

Under the Arbitration Act a local conciliation board was es- 
tablished in each industrial district and a central arbitration 
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court for the colony.* The court consists of three judges, one 
chosen by organized labor, one by organized employers, and 
one a Judge of the Supreme Court appointed on behalf of the 
public by the Governor, who may also fill all vacancies in court 
or boards when the workers or employers fail to elect repre- 
sentatives. Any trade union and any employer or association 
of employers may sue and be sued under the act. In case of 
an industrial dispute either side may apply to the local board 
for a hearing and if it does not bring the parties to agreement 
the case may be carried to the court whose decision is final and 
may be enforced like a judgment of the Supreme Court. After 
reference of a case to the board or court anything in the nature 
of a strike or lockout is unlawful, and the business must go on 
as if no dispute existed until the court makes its award. After 
the award the law does not compel the employer to keep on 
doing business, or the employees to keep on working, but if 
they do keep on working and doing business in that trade, it 
must be in harmony with the terms of the decision. And the 


stoppage, if one should occur, must be bona fide—anything in 


*“Compulsory arbitration” is the rather unattractive term applied to 
the administration of justice in disputes between labor and capital. The 
system is called “compulsory arbitration” because either party has the 
right to compel the other to arbitrate, but it is not compulsory in the 
sense ordinarily carried by that word,—it is not obligatory upon the 
parties, if neither desires to arbitrate the law does not require it. 
There is really no more compulsion in the judicial settlement of indus- 
trial disputes than in any other class of cases to which the judicial 
method is applied. If two individuals or two corporations have a 
dispute either party may cite the other into court and have the matter 
determined by judicial decision and we call that the “administration 
of justice;” but if one party to a labor dispute is allowed to cite the 
other into court it is called “compulsory arbitration.” It would be bet- 
ter to speak of it as the “jiidicial decision of labor difficulties” or the 
“administration of justice in labor disputes,” for that is precisely what 
it is. Whatever it is called it must be carefully distinguished from 
“voluntary arbitration” which requires the assent of both disputants, 
which means unanimous consent of all three in interest, dissent of any 
one party may prevent voluntary arbitration, which is therefore subject 
to blockade by a minority, whereas compulsory or mandatory arbitration 
acts upon the will of the majority. 
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the nature of a strike or lockout to escape the award would be 
instantly checked by the court. If the workers of any trade 
remained without legal organization, they could still strike, or 
if they disbanded their registered unions on due notice they 
could strike after existing proceedings and awards ceased to 
have effect, or for a cause not covered by an award, or if or- 
ganized labor and its employers both became so enraged that 
each was determined to fight the matter to a finish and neither 
would call the other into court, then also an old-time strike or 
lockout would be possible. But none of these things have oc- 
curred. The broad facts are that labor does not disband or 
withdraw its registrations under the act, both workers and em- 
ployers organize and register more and more each year, and 
strikes and lockouts have practically ceased to exist—none at 
all within the range of the law in the whole eight years of its 
existence, and only seven petty quarrels among organized work- 
men and government employees outside the scope of the act. 

Before the arbitration law was passed, New Zealand was 
afflicted with grievous strikes and lockouts, and efforts of the 
majority of workers and employers in various trades to arbitrate 
their differences or settle them by argument, were repeatedly 
frustrated by an intractable minority. Since the law was en- 
acted, the Arbitration Court has held the unscrupulous minority 
to the terms the reasonable majority were willing to agree to. 

The first disturbance after the act came into force took place 
in a gold mine in 1896. The company reduced wages, and the 
men struck. The men were unorganized and had scarcely heard 
of the Arbitration Act, which was then a novelty. They were 
advised to organize and invoke the law. They did so, and the 
strike came to an end at once. In 1900 about forty men haul- 
ing coal from a mine struck for higher wages. The company 
refused, and on the advice of the heavers in the mine who had 
already formed an industrial union under the act, the carters 
did likewise, and the Arbitration law brought this battle also 
to an end—it had lasted only a few days altogether. 
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Three other little contests outside the law were of govern- 
ment employees—fifty unorganized bricklayers in one case, 
with whom the government voluntarily agreed to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, and in others fifteen or sixteen railway 
hands ( in the interregnum) whose unreasonable demands were 
rejected, whereupon they hastily resumed work. 

In 1901 some bricklayers in Auckland asked for better terms 
and their employers agreed, but set the tirne of change a month 
ahead, while the men, demanding the advance at once, struck 
and stayed out a fortnight, when the matter was compromised. 
This silly trouble arose quite appropriately on the first of April 
and was settled on the 13th. 

These, with another small and short-lived strike of unor- 
ganized gold miners, comprise all New Zealand’s labor out- 
breaks from 1895 to 1902, and the record of industrial peace 
remains equally unbroken to the present (December, 1903).* 
Mr. Reeves, the author of the Arbitration Act, says: “It was 
never intended that the Ach should apply to strikes or unor- 
ganized workmen. They were never likely to be formidable 
enough to constitute a danger to the public welfare and there- 
fore did not call for State interference.” The trifling nature 
of the outbreaks just enumerated supports this view. 


I. Tue SuHoe Trape CAsE. 


The very first use of the law averted an impending conflict 
in the shoe trade. The trade had been in continued ferment 
for many years. There was constant antagonism and dissatis- 


faction, and some costly strikes had occurred. In 1891 repre- 


*See Reeves’ “State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand,” 
Vol. 2, pp.. 139, 140. This work with Lloyd’s “Newest England,” and 
““Country without Strikes,” the records of the Arbitration Court; the» 
reports of the Commissioners from New South Wales and Victoria, 
and the current literature of New Zealand, Great Britain and the United 
States, have been drawn on in the preparation of this series of articles 
in addition to information secured by direct communication. 
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sentatives of the boot makers’ trade union and of the manu- 
facturers of the Colony met in conference, made an agreement 
and established local and central boards of arbitration and 
counciliation. ‘Both masters and men expressed their complete 
satisfaction.” But a few manufacturers of one city—Auckland 
—a very small minority of the trade, refused to be bound by 
the decision arrived at. The result was an ugly, obstinate and 
expensive strike in Auckland. The stubborn minority won. 
The workers’ union was broken up. The factories were filled 
with boys and non-union employes. Many small factories were 
started and competition became severe. These evils led to an- 
other conference and agreement in 1892, with a trade board 
of arbitration behind it, and this kept the peace for three years. 
On the expiration of the agreement an effort was made to 
form another, but a few manufacturers refused and set up a 
new harsh schedule of wages, rules and conditions, seriously 
changing the position of their men for the worse. The men 
refused to accept the new conditions and ordinarily a strike 
would have been the result. But this crisis in the shoe trade 
came soon after the Arbitration law had come into effect. The 
public including most of the boot manufacturers and employees 
were “sick of battlefield arbitration” and willing to try “court- 
room arbitration.” So the men with the encouragement of 
many of the manufacturers brought suit under the new Arbitra- 
tion law. The Court did not endorse the claim of the obstinate 
minority to the “right of free contract” and “liberty to manage 
their business as they pleased” which meant the right to cut 
their workers and steal away their neighbors’ business by 
cruel employment and cruel competition, regardless of the 
interests of the public, of labor, or of the mass of the capital 
engaged in the trade. Neither did the judges admit the claim 
of the men that only union help should be employed—a con- 
dition that had been one of the main causes of the friction and 
strikes of the past. The award ordered that union men should 
be given preference in employment where equally competent 
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and ready and willing to do the work, decreed a 48 hour week, 
with $10 as the least wages to be paid, required all work to be 
done in shops to stop sweating, and established trade boards 
of counciliation and arbitration with full powers of fixing prices 
and settling disputes. In short the Arbitration Court did sub- 
stantially what the majority of workers and manufacturers had 
tried to do and failed because of the opposition of a few houses. 
The court succeeded because its award had the force of law 
or a judgment of the Supreme Court and it could and did hold 
these refractory ones to the terms laid down, and so protected 
decent employers against guerrilla competition, and labor 
against conscienceless capital. 

One strike in this trade had cost the men alone $30,000, and 
caused the angriest of feelings. The arbitration proceedings 
were quiet and good tempered, took only a dozen men from 
their offices and work rooms, and the business meantime went 
on, wages and profits being earned as though no contest was in 
progress. And from that day to this (1897-1903) the shoe 
trade of New Zealand has settled its difficulties by intelligent 
decision of an important tribunal, without any interruption 
of traffic, and without any conflict more serious than debate— 
not one day’s idleness, not one day of passion, not one blow 
struck. 

The men asked to have counsel, but the law does not allow 
counsel unless all parties consent, and the manufacturers said 
they did not intend to be so represented and therefore must 
deny the request, so there were no lawyers in the case. At the 
opening of the proceedings the principal representative of the 
manufacturers said, “First of all I should like to compliment 
the employees on taking the course they have and not going 
out on strike, which would have been deplorable. I hope we 
shall work harmoniously together and do the thing which is 
just and right.” At the close of the case the presiding judge 
complimented both sides on their clear and thorough presenta- 
tion, “and the good feeling which had been shown.” 
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II. CASES OF THE SEWING WOMEN. 


The sewing women of New Zealand cities, shirt makers, and 
tailoresses in factories and stores are also among the workers 
early benefited by the Arbitration Act. The whole clothing 
trade of the colony has been pacified and developed, protected 
against fraud, sweating and unfair competition, and rendered 
stable and respectable from top to bottom by control of the 
unscrupulous minority. 

In Auckland where conditions were bad, as we have seen, a 
union was formed in 1892, but the manufacturers fought it, 
discharging leaders and any operatives known to be leaders, 
and though public opinion was with the working girls and 
many leading citizens tried to aid them, the negotiations broke 
down and the trade reverted to anarchy and sweating. After 
the Arbitration law was passed, the union was revived, and 
a schedule of wages agreed upon by it and a great majority of 
the employers, but five refused to agree. The Auckland Tailor- 
esses Industrial Union, therefore, with the assent of the better 
class of employers instituted proceedings before the local board 
under the Arbitration Act, and obtained an increase of wages 
averaging fifteen per cent., though the new wages were only 
$4.35 a week for first class finishers (of shirts, coats, pants, 
etc.), with $3 for inferior hands and $1 for beginners in the 
first four months, $1.25 the second four months, etc. In stat- 
ing the case the representative of the union speaking in behalf 
of the employers and employed who had agreed to the new 
wages, remarked: “It is undoubtedly wrong that honorable 
and fair-dealing manufacturers who are prepared to pay a fair 
wage to their employees should have to compete against others 
who are working their factories at a difference of over thirty 
per cent. in wages of their women workers. There has not 
been any spirit of antagonism in this matter. It is a battle 
really in behalf of those who are prepared to do the right thing 
and to keep down the extension of the sweating system.” 
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When the arrangement expired the employers without litiga- 
tion made a new and still better agreement with a provision 
that “employers in employing labor shall not discriminate 
against the union, nor do anything directly or indirectly in the 
engagement or dismissal of hands for the purpose of injuring 
the union,” and this agreement filed in the Supreme Court 
under the provisions of the Arbitration Act bound both parties 
like a decision of the Court. 

The sewing women of the merchant tailor shops in Welling- 
ton got a two years’ award in September, 1898, giving prefer- 
ence to unionists, limiting apprentices to one apprentice to four 
workwomen, stipulating that all work should be done in the em- 
ployer’s shops, and fixing $7.50 as the minimum weekly wage 
for good coat and trousers hands, and $6.25 as the lowest for 
inferior hands, with 45 hours work per week and all over- 
time to be paid as time and a quarter and piece work out of 
business hours also to be paid twenty-five per cent. extra. 
The women had asked for a higher wage—$9.37 for first class 
hands, while the master had been willing to give only $6.25. 
The rates under the award were 60 cents to $1.25 a week more 
than the terms offered by the employers besides the other bene- 
fits of the decision. The secretary of the union says, “We area 
lot better off than we were.” 

In Dunedin, forty-two out of forty-nine clothing firms signed 
an agreement with their employes, but seven refused, and the 
women in 1899 appealed to the Arbitration Court, which gave 
a decision similar to that just cited from the Wellington award. 
It appeared in this case that the intractable minority held out 
because the agreement reached by the majority would put an 
end to a fraud that was being practised in their stores. They 
were in the habit of taking orders for clothing to be made ac- 
cording to measure at custom made prices, and then sending 
the orders to a factory to be made up by factory workers at 
factory prices, instead of sending it to their own tailors and 
tailoresses. The profits of this fraud on the public they put 
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in their pockets, or used the margin to cut prices to the detri- 
ment of competitors who honestly gave their customer what he 
had paid for. The court put a summary stop to this cheating of 
customers, ordering that all bespoke work—“all goods sold 
as tailor made,” should be made as represented in the establish- 
ment of the employer. The judge told the representative of the 
irreconcilable minority that ““They would have to come in under 
the same conditions as the rest of the trade, if they were going 
to continue in the tailoring business.” 

In all these cities the better class of employers helped the 
workers to organize and codperated with them in bringing the 
cases under the Arbitration law to bind the unreasonable 
minority. 

Many working girls and women in the stores and shops of 
our cities are receiving only $3 or $4 a week, for hours that in 
the clothing trade not infrequently amount to twelve or four- 
teen and even sixteen a day—and children are employed at 50 
cents a week up. If these workers were in New Zealand they 
could appeal to the Arbitration Court and get a forty-five hour 
per week (forty-four hours now) with six dollars to eight dol- 
lars pay at the lowest, and children (under the recent provision) 
not less than one dollar and twenty-five cents a week. Honest 
dealers would be protected from sweatshop competition, the 
public would pay fair prices for good work made under safe 
conditions, and working girls could afford to live decent lives. 


III. A Few Contrasts. 


A few years ago when the linotype machines came in, there 
was a strike in Chicago that suspended all the daily newspapers 
in the city for several days. When the typesetting machine in- 
vaded New Zealand offices the Typographical Union failing to 
come to an agreement with the employers took the matter into 
court and settled the difference without the loss of a day. In 
Dunedin an agreement was reached by means of a friendly con- 
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ference between employers and employed in the presence of the 
judges; the power behind their wise and kindly suggestions 
being sufficient to secure a settlement without any trial at all. 

In the six weeks’ Homestead strike in the iron works, 1892, 
brought on by a cut in the wages of a few workers, there were 
riots, a two days’ Pinkerton battle with the strikers, many 
lives lost, forty non-union men poisoned at their meals, much 
property destroyed, great loss in wages and product, immense 
excitement throughout the country, incalculable intensification 
of the antagonism between labor and capital, and complete 
failure of the men with permanent loss of their places by a large 
part of them. When the iron workers of New Zealand had a 
grievance in 1899, they took it to the Arbitration Court and 
obtained an impartial hearing and a just judgment binding the 
companies hard and fast, without anger or bloodshed or loss 
of property. 

In 1894 we had a great coal-miners’ strike spreading over 
eleven states and one territory, whole counties terrorized, 
strikers intrenched in open insurrection, much property des- 
troyed, troops powerless to preserve order, shooting, eviction, 
dynamite, assassination, kidnapping, torture, pitched battles, 
many lives lost, to say nothing of the suspension of industry 
and the incalculable losses of labor, capital, and the public. 
In 1902 we had another tremendous coal strike in the anthra- 
cite regions of Pennsylvania, throwing 150,000 men out of 
work, making fuel scarce and high over a large part of 
the country, depriving industries of the coal they need, filling 
our beautiful cities with bituminous smoke and dust, causing 
inconvenience and loss in their homes and business to twenty or 
thirty millions of people, and running up a total loss account of 
more than $100,000,000, all because a few coal barons refused 
to arbitrate the grievances of the workers, as the men desired 
and offered from the start to do. 

In New Zealand, instead of Chicago, Homestead, or Shenan- 
doah labor wars there are quiet hearings and common sense 
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decisions without stoppage of work or injury to public in- 
terests. The miners got awards and agreements binding the 
coal companies in 1899. Two companies neglecting to comply 
with the terms as to the wages, etc., were fined by the court and 
compelled to come into line. The men got justice without de- 
lay or suspension of work. The companies got justice, peace, 
certainty, and effective protection. And the public suffered no 
injury—no armed conflict, no troops, no industrial civil war, 
no lives lost or property destroyed, no mines closed down, no 
wages lost, no interruption of business, no bitter feeling be- 
tween classes or individuals—only a summons to ,debate, a 
friendly discussion, a thorough investigation, an order or agree- 
ment with the force of law and the power of the Government 
behind it, backed by enlightened public sentiment with full 
knowledge of the facts. The Arbitration law has cured the 
chronic war of industry. We will next see how the Act came to 
be passed, examine its provisions and results more fully, and 
note the attitude of labor and capital toward it. 
FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, Mass. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF BRIBERY AND CORRUPT 
PRACTISES, OR THE RAILROADS, THE LAW- 
MAKERS, THE PEOPLE. 


I. A STATEMENT OF STARTLING Facts. 


OR more than a quarter of a century the public service 
corporations have been steadily, insidiously, and subtly 
undermining the old Republican Order, corrupting the foun- 
tain-head of legislation, and elevating the interest of corporate 
wealth over the rights and interests of the people. And dur- 
ing this. time they have firmly established and entrenched a 
powerful plutocracy, which has not inaptly been called the 
new Commercial Feudalism, whose seat of power is in that 
paradise of modern gamblers and speculators, Wall Street, and 
whose strong hand is felt influencing, when not absolutely con- 
trolling, special legislation at Washington, in every State capi- 
tal and in all the great municipal governments of the republic. 
For more than twenty-five years the interests of the people 
have been systematically sacrificed, the producer and consumer 
have been shamefully oppressed and defrauded, and the moral 
sensibilities of statesmen and public servants from the highest 
elective and appointive officers, down to petty municipal posi- 
tions have been blunted and degraded until from the Chief 
Executive, the State Superior Court judiciary, and United 
States Senators down, the people’s servants have reached a 
point where they unblushingly accept favors of great mone- 
tary value from public service corporations, notwithstanding 
the fact that the companies are known to have in various ways, 
sought to corrupt the people’s representatives and defeat just 
and needed legislation, and, furthermore, to have systemati- 
cally defied or evaded laws enacted to secure justice and bring 
relief to the public by curbing greed and avarice. 

For more than a quarter of a century the public service cor- 
porations, chief among which have been the railroad organi- 
zations, through various corrupt practises, largely by bribery, 
direct and indirect, have steadily advanced to mistery of the 
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government through an unholy alliance with political bosses 
and partisan machines. 

These are grave allegations, but they are so amply substan- 
tiated by the mass of irrefutable evidence that has reached the 
public from time to time, largely through congressional, state 
and other investigating committees, that no unbiased student of 
our own political history, since the close of the Civil War, and 
especially since 1870, can escape the conclusion that they are 
in no way exaggerations. 

To even briefly notice the trail of the serpent of corruption 
during the past thirty years, would require a volume. In this 
paper we can only hope to give a glimpse of conditions as they 
prevailed between twenty and thirty years ago, and also some 
ominous but typical present-day happenings which illustrate 
the nature and power of the public service corporations in the 
republic at the present time. 


II. Some Facts To BE BorRNE IN MIND. 


On the threshold of our discussion, we wish to emphasize 
some facts which the reader should bear in mind when con- 
sidering this grave subject. Two observations have been made 
about corporations that may be said to be axiomatic. Corpora- 
tions have no souls—they are utterly devoid of the conscience 
element. Men who would shrink from any thought of per- 
sonally resorting to bribery or other corrupt practises, men 
who consider themselves exemplary church members and pil- 
lars of society, in the capacity of directors and heads of great 
corporations, will wink at, countenance, and oftentimes even 
promote bribery and other corrupt acts on the part of their 
companies. Whatever corporations lack in conscience, how- 
ever, they make up in greed and avarice. Cupidity promotes 
turpitude, but is never the parent of unselfish generosity, or 
of lofty patriotism. And this brings us to a second axiomatic 
statement. Corporations bestow favors on outsiders ONLY 
when benefits are expected in return, or when it is deemed 
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important to obligate or silence some person who might be- 
come formidable either as a friend of rivals or as a champion 
of the producing and consuming public who are at their mercy, 
and whose relief must come through the sovereign power of 
government. 

No fact in the history of the public service corporations is 
more clearly proved than that whenever favors or courtesies 
are bestowed on outsiders, it is for services rendered, for favors 
expected or desired, or for the purpose of silencing someone 
who might call them to account. 

Railroads are not found thrusting passes upon plain John 
Smith, but when John Smith becomes Congressman Smith or 
Senator Smith, or President Smith, and thus is in a position 
to second the Interstate Commerce Commission’s urgent appeal 
for laws that would enable it to give the people relief from 
unjust exactions, exorbitant charges, or discriminations, the 
railroads are very ready to furnish him passes and grant him 
no end of favors or courtesies, not as plain John Smith, be it 
remembered, but as Congressman Smith, or Senator Smith, 
or President Smith, as the people’s representative, who can ig- 
nore the people’s reasonable demands for justice from unjust 
oppression or discriminations.* 


III. IN tHe MorNING OF THE ERA OF BRIBERY. 


During the seventies and the eighties of the last century, 
when James A. Garfield, Ex-Judge of the Supreme Court 


*I suppose no reader would be simple-minded enough to imagine for 
a moment that the greatest of all corruptors of legislators grant favors 
to congressmen and other repesentatives of the people on account of 
the high offices they hold. If so, let such persons call to mind the 
insolent and contemptuous treatment which President Roosevelt re- 
ceived from the coal barons and railroad magnates during the coal 
famine, when over six million aroused and suffering American people 
forced his tardy action. Another apt illustration of the respect rail- 
road magnates and the heads of public service corporations entertain 
for the people’s representatives will be found in quotation from letters 
by Mr. Huntington to Gen. Colton, which are given in another part 
of this paper. 
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Jeremiah Black, United States Senator Windom, Justice David 
Agnew, and, indeed, most of the incorruptible and far-seeing 
of our statesmen, were sounding solemn warnings and seek- 
ing to arouse the public conscience to a realization of the deadly 
peril that threatened the republic through the growing corrupt 
practises of the railroad corporations, certain facts were 
brought to light (usually through the quarrels of railroad com- 
panies, or the exposure by incorruptible legislators whom the 
railroads had sought to bribe), that led to legislative and other 
investigations. One of the first of these was made by the New 
York Legislative Committee, appointed to investigate certain 
allegations made against the Erie Railroad. This was in 1873, 
and the committee, after a thorough examination, brought in 
its report in which it said: 


“It is further in evidence that it has been the custom of the 
managers of the Erie Railway, from year to year, in the past, 
to spend large sums to control elections and to influence legis- 
lation. In the year 1868 more than one million (1,000,000) 
was disbursed from the Treasury for ‘extra and legal services,’ 

“Mr. Gould, when last on the stand, and examined in rela- 
tion to various vouchers shown him, admitted the payment 
during the three years prior to 1872, of large sums to Barber, 
Tweed and others, to influence legislation or elections; these 
amounts were charged in the ‘india-rubber account.’ The mem- 
ory of this witness was very defective as to details, and he could 
only remember large transactions; but could distinctly recall 
that he had been in the habit of sending money into the numer- 
ous districts all over the state, either to control nominations. 
or elections, for senators and members of assembly. He con- 
sidered that, as a rule, such investments paid better than to 
wait until the men got to Albany, and added the significant re- 
mark when asked a question that it would be as impossible to 
specify the numerous instances as it would to recall to mind 
the numerous freight cars sent over the Erie road from day to 
Ge, «2% Ss 
“It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie Railway has 
been alone in the corrupt use of money for the purposes named ; 
but the sudden revelation in the direction of this company has 
laid bare a chapter in the secret history of railroad management 
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such as has not been permitted before. It exposes the reckless 
and prodigal use of money, wrung from the people, to pur- 
chase the election of the people’s representatives, and to bribe 
them when in office. According to Mr. Gould, his operations 
extended into four different states. It was his custom to con- 
tribute money to influence both nominations and elections.” 


It was during this investigation as officially reported by this 
committee that Jay Gould, then the master spirit of the Erie 
Railroad, testified as follows: 

“IT do not know how much I paid toward helping friendly 
men. We had four states to look after, and we had to suit 
our politics to circumstances. In a Democratic district I was 
a Democrat; in a Republican district I was a Republican, and 
in a doubtful district I was doubtful; but in every district and 
at all times I have always been an Erie man.” 


That the committee was not mistaken in its belief that the 
Erie Road was not alone in corrupt practises was shown by 
the report of the committee appointed by the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, with the Hon. George Opdyke as 


Chairman. The following extracts from the verbatim report 
of testimony, given at that time, throws a flood of light on the 
methods by which the railroad corporations have systematically 
defeated the people, and have been enabled to control national 
and state governments, and to continue to practise extortion 
and unjust discriminations by which the producing and con- 
suming public are annually plundered of millions of dollars. 


Edwin D. Worcester, Sworn: I am treasurer of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, and have been for two years; 
was assistant treasurer for two years previous. 

Question.—Do you know of the New York Central Railroad 
Company paying out considerable amounts of money during 
the sessions of legislatures? 

Answer.—Yes, considerable amounts of money. 

Question.—I think you have succeeded in procuring legisla- 
tion for two or three years past? 

Answer.—Yes, we succeeded in getting the legislation. 

Question.—Were the expenses attending the application paid 
by the president of the road? 
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Answer.—I can state the amount of money he had ; the whole 
amount of money was $205,000. 

Question.—Did he ever state to you any purpose for which 
it was to be applied? 

Answer.—Well, I don’t remember that he did. 

Question.—How are the items or entries made in your books 
with reference to the expenditure of this $205,000. 

Answer.—There were no entries made with regard to those 
disbursements. 

Question.— Was the authorization given before or after the 
advances or disbursements were made? 

Answer.—It was after that the Board confirmed the advance, 
but did not state what should be made of the item. 

Question.— What is the condition of the item on your books? 

Answer.—It is charged to the treasurer’s office and remains 
there. The action of the treasurer in advancing the money was 
confirmed by the Board. 

Question.—The year previous about what money was ex- 
pended ? 

Answer.—I think it was something like $60,000, that was 
charged to expenses pertaining to the legislature. 

Another equally scandalous exhibition of turpitude on the 
part of the public carriers occurred in 1882, when the New 
Jersey railroads attempted to bribe a bill through the legisla- 
ture, over the Governor’s veto, which would have given them 
virtual control of the entire water-front of Jersey City. Happily 
for the public interest, one of their agents encountered an in- 
corruptible legislator, the Hon. Joseph H. Shinn, and he, by 
his prompt exposure of the high-handed and brazen attempt at 
direct bribery, prevented consummation of the proposed steal. 
In this same year, 1882, there was another exposure of at- 
tempted bribery. This time it was in Ohio, when an effort was 
made to corrupt certain members of the legislature by offers 
of tempting bribes “with a view of gaining possession of canal 
properties in Ohio for railroad purposes.”* The investigation 
which followed led to the indictment of two legislators for ac- 
cepting bribes. 

*New York Times, March 25, 1882. 
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These are only a few of many instances similar in char- 
acter that might be cited which occurred in the seventies and the 
early eighties, and which indicate the prevalence of corrupt 
practises on the part of the railways a quarter of a century ago. 

The law-makers have been by no means the only officials 
that the public service companies have sought to tamper with. 
On the twenty-seventh day of January, 1880, Mr. Gowan, who, 
at that time was President of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company, appeared before the Committee of Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives at Washington. During 
his testimony, he made this amazing declaration: 

“T have heard the counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, standing in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, threaten 
that Court with the displeasure of his clients if it decided 


against them, and all the blood in my body tingled with shame 
at the humiliating spectacle.” 


In the year 1881, the New York State Anti-Monopoly 
League obtained among various passes issued by public carriers 
to the people’s servants, a pass furnished by the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railway Co., to a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, to be used between New York city 
and Utica, and which bore on its face “On account of Supreme 
Court.” Another pass which the League obtained was issued 
by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Railway Co., to a county 
judge. We cite these cases to indicate the fact that insidious 
methods of indirect bribery, even thus early, had extended from 
the legislators to the judges. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, when in this country, in the early nineties, 
expressed to me his amazement at the way judges permitted 
themselves to be approached and obligated by interested cor- 
porations and parties. 

“The accepting of favors or gifts of value from a person by 
a judge before whom that person’s case may at any time come 
up for adjudication, cannot fail to undermine the integrity of 
the judiciary,” he urged, and added that “in England, if a judge 
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should receive a present of such trivial value as a cheese while 
on the bench, he would be sent to prison for a long term.” 


IV. Various Metruops or INpirect BrIBery. 


It must not be supposed that the steady advance of corporate 
power in its settled purpose to control National and State Gov- 
ernments and the systematic defeat of the people when they 
have demanded relief, from what Ex-Judge Black of the Su- 
preme Court characterized as “The most enormous, oppressive 
and unjust tax that ever was laid upon the industry of any 
people,”* has been accomplished merely by direct bribery. No, 
the chief secret of the success of the Public Service companies 
is found in the various methods of indirect bribery that have 
been employed on every hand. Such, for example, as: 

(1) Free passes and other traffic accommodations, popu- 
larly known as courtesies. 

(2) Contribution to campaign funds by means of which 
the support of the political bosses and managers, and the in- 
fluence of partisan machines, are secured,+ while the danger 
of formidable opposition from the press of the party in ques- 
tion is removed. ; 

(3) Retaining lawyers and then securing their nomination 
to the legislature, or to Congress, or securing the election of 
lawyers who have long been their counsel, and who, as ‘such, 
have been accustomed to view every question from the stand- 
point of their employers, to plead the cause of corporate inter- 
est against the just demands of the people, or of the state, and 
whose relations with the so-called Captains of Industry are of 
the most intimate and confidential character. 

(4) The Lobby: Among the many effective instruments 
of corruption employed by the public service and monopoly in- 
terest, nothing save the courtesies extended directly to the peo- 


*Letter written to the New York Chamber of Commerce and pub- 
lished in the Brooklyn Eagle, December 2, 1880. 

+Since writing this, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for November 
has appeared, in which the editors publish an extremely valuable paper 
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ple’s representatives and the purchase of support by campaign 
contributions has proved so fatal to pure government, the in- 
terest and just rights of the people, and the integrity of the 
statesmen as the powerful lobby sustained at an enormous out- 
lay by the corporations to defeat needed legislation for the re- 
lief of the producers and consumers. 

(5) Special rate bribery: This is another powerful weapon 
which has been wielded with telling effect by the public carriers 
for more than a quarter of a century. The latest’ effective em- 
ployment of this weapon to defeat the ends of justice was seen 
in Wisconsin last year, when the shippers enjoying special rates 
came to the rescue of the public service corporations and de- 
feated the overwhelmingly popular demand for relief from rail- 


on the national lobby at Washington. In this paper the evils of the 
campaign fund form of bribery are thus referred to: 

“The great curse of national legislation is the campaign contribution. 
That has irresistibly resulted in the growth of the new system whereby 
Congress is its own Lobby. Jn a Presidential or Congressional election 
the great corporations pick the candidates and the party to whom they 
feel they can look for favors; then they contribute enormous sums to 
carry the election. Frequently a definite bargain is made with the Na- 
tional Committee that something shall be done or another one not done. 
It is a cold matter of business. Commercial acumen which has built 
up vast fortunes in a generation or two, like those of ‘the Standard Oil 
crowd’ or of Carnegie’s coterie of young men, can usually pick a winner, 
or make a winner in a national campaign. It did so in 1888, when it 
turned its back on Cleveland and contributed to the Harrison fund for 
M. S. Quay to spend. Again it did so in 1892, when it switched from 
Harrison back to Cleveland and gave the millions to William C. Whit- 
ney and Don M. Dickinson, with which they swept the country. It 
could not choose in 1896 and 1900 because William J. Bryan was run- 
ning for President on a platform which made the corporations quake, 
so Commercial Acumen emptied a sum equal to a king’s ransom at the 
feet of Marcus A. Hanna at the behest of such men as Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Senator Aldrich, Senator Allison and Senator Quay. 

“The great interests which contributed in these four campaigns got 
what they paid for. Under Harrison they got the McKinley tariff 
law, with protective duties marked up sky high. Under Cleveland’s 
second administration they got exactly the schedules they had bar- 
gained for in advance. Under McKinley they literally lived in clover— 
the richest man in the United States has quadrupled his fortune in 
the last seven years.” 
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road oppression. These special rates and rebates are in effect 
a form of brigandage by which, through the union of the 
strong, the weak have been crushed, while all the people have 
been systematically oppressed. By their provision, large ship- 
pers receive special concessions and in turn support the rail- 
ways in defeating all legislation, which promises to bring re- 
lief to the people from exorbitant treight rates on the one hand, 
and laws aimed at compelling the railways to pay a fair share 
of taxation on the other. 

(6) Points on stocks, or tips: This has been another 
method of bribery, by which favored legislators* have been 
enabled to acquire thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
by means of information given them by public service magnates. 
The comparatively small group of men who control the public 
utilities of the nation including the railways, the telegraphs, 
the express companies and telephone service, have augmented 
their fabulous fortunes acquired largely through special privi- 
lege and unjust exactions in recent years by wholesale and sys- 
tematic gambling in Wall Street. These men who are pleased 


*So far back as 1882, Col. C. C. Post in Part II of “Driven from 
Sea to Sea,” thus referred to this form of bribery that even at that 
date had become a crying evil: 


“The latest favorite and perhaps the most dangerous form of bribery 
is ‘points’ in stock speculation. All over the country, In close prox- 
imity to our legislative halls, there will be found stock brokers’ offices, 
and even within the halls themselves, in some instances, will be found 
the stock indicator ticking out the quotations which are frequently con- 
sulted by the men who make our Jaws. A ‘point’ from a railroad mag- 
nate or his representative means that the legislator may be thousands 
of dollars richer to-morrow than he is to-day. Speculations in stocks 
has been considered respectable, hence the magnates or their representa- 
tives are courted by everybody. Through friendly social relations 
‘points’ are given and bribery accomplished in the most insidious man- 
ner. Speculation in stocks is also made the cover for direct bribery. 
The man who suddenly becomes rich through the acceptance of a bribe 
in money, gives out to the public that he has ‘made it speculating in 
stocks,’ and this state of things will probably continue until public 
opinion looks upon stock speculation as it does upon any other form 
of gambling, and constituents refuse to support or have anything to do 
with representatives who are known to patronize Wall Street.” 
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to style themselves Captains of Industry and Kings of 
Finance are able to form little secret combinations within their 
charmed circle by which stocks can be adroitly bulled or beared 
in such a way that many millions may be acquired without the 
possibility of failure, for their combined holdings give them 
precisely the same advantage in the Wall Street gambling game 
as that enjoyed by the gamester who plays with loaded dice or 
who has trick cards up his sleeves. When these men play for 
great stakes there is practically no element of uncertainty in the 
game, and their operations are on such a gigantic scale that they 
make the master spirits at Monte Carlo and other notorious 
gambling resorts appear as pigmies. In recent years they have 
from time to time given tips to favored legislators,* through 
which the opportunity has been afforded these servants of the 
people to acquire fortunes with no risk by simply following the 
hints given. 

These are some of the principal methods of indirect bribery 
that have prevailed during the past thirty years. The most in- 
sidious and perhaps, on the whole, demoralizing has been the 
giving of courtesies from free passes to special cars, includ- 
ing free transportation, foods, wines, liquors and tobacco to the 
people’s representatives and public servants, whose influence 
the public carriers have recognized as important, in defeating 

*In speaking of the treachery to the people of Secretary Carlisle, 
Senator Gorman, and other plutocratic democrats in the famous Sugar 


legislation under the administration of Grover Cleveland, the editors of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for November, 1903, said: 

“Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, a Republican, brought 
Mr. Havemeyer and Senator Gorman, the Democratic maker of the 
tariff, together, and all would have been done with secrecy had not the 
newspapers ascertained that Senators had been speculating in sugar 
shares. 

“There was an investigation. Senator Gray, of Delaware, now U. S. 
Circuit Judge, was chairman of the committee. After a vain endeavor 
to confine it to the newspaper correspondents who printed the charges, 
the committee turned to the officials implicated and investigated Mr. 
Carlisle, the Messrs. Havemeyer and the stock-speculating Senators. It 
was in evidence that Cord Meyer, a sugar refiner of Brooklyn, who had 
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just and needed legislation, or preventing the vigorous execu- 
tion of laws already made. 

The free pass iniquity, the “dead heading” of merchan- 
dise,* and various other traffic accommodations have served 
to paralyze the voice of the people’s representatives when the 
just cause of the electors was presented for governmental 
action. 


V. Some Concrete ILLUSTRATIONS OF METHODS oF RAIL- 
ROAD CORRUPTION. 


One of the most startling revelations of the modus operandi 
of the railroad corporations im corrupting legislators and tam- 


gone into the Trust, had visited a member of the cabinet who was the 
political manager of the Cleveland administration, and asked him 
whether the pre-election promises which had been made to the Trust 
would be kept. The cabinet minister told him that the administration 
would live up to its pledges. More than this, Senator McPherson, of 
New Jersey, admitted that he had bought sugar stock, knowing that the 
promised legislation must enhance the value of the securities. He had 
purchased 1,c00 shares, which he transferred to his son, and later 500 
more. Senator Quay, always bold, owned up to gambling in sugar, 
and asked: ‘Whose business is it but mine?’” 

*The railroads are by no means alone in the efforts to advance cor- 
porate interest at the expense of the people through indirect bribery. 
The express companies have long looked with greedy eyes on the post- 
office business, especially in so far at it relates to merchandise, books 
and periodical literature, while they have also beheld with alarm the 
growing sentiment among merchants, farmers and, indeed, all intelligent 
and disinterested classes in favor of the parcel-post such as is found in 
many Old World countries. Hence, they have been industrious in secur- 
ing “friends at court.” A few months ago an agent for one of the great 
express companies in one of our richest commonwealths said to me: 
“The junior Senator from this state regularly has whatever he desires 
deadheaded from his palatial home to Washington when he leaves for 
the capitol, and on his return, the express companies are again at his 
service. If he should want packages sent to San Francisco, it would 
be all the same. Now,” he continued, “who pays for that? Not the 
express companies. They are not going to allow themselves to suffer 
from favors granted to lawmakers. On, no, you and I and all the people 
who pay the express charges must, in the long run, foot these bills, 
and,” he added, “it is a good thing for the companies’ interest to have 
highly respectable, wealthy and scholarly statesmen obligated to them.” 
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pering with other public servants, was given to the public in 
the famous suit instituted by the widow of Gen. Colton against 
C. P. Huntington, and tried at Santa Rosa, California. At that 
time the correspondence of Mr. Huntington was put in evi- 
dence, and the letters were published verbatim in the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle.” We have only space for a few brief ex- 
tracts, which, however, are thoroughly typical. 

At the time when these letters were written, Mr. Tom Scott 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was the most commanding and 
baleful figure representing public service corporations in Wash- 
ington. Part of the time he was found working with Mr. 
Huntington in effort to obtain special legislation inimical to 
the interest of the people, but most of the time those two mag- 
nates were either secretly or openly hostile to each other. In 
a letter written to Gen. Colton, by Mr. Huntington on Novem- 
ber 8, 1874, we have a hint as to who have been the real authors 
of much railroad legislation, and we are also favored with a 
glimpse of one of the ways corporations indirectly influence 
legislators : 

“I have sent you out some copies of Tom Scott's bill as 
amended by me. . . . It would be well for you at once to 
write some letters for the influential men of San Francisco to 
sign and send to all members of congress and senators to go for 
the bill as we want it.” 

On November 20, 1874, Mr. Huntington writes Gen. Colton 
as follows: 

“Scott is prepared to pay, or promises to pay, a large amount 
of money to pass his bill, but I do not think he can pass it, al- 
though I think this coming session of Congress will be com- 
posed of the hungriest set of men that ever got together, and 
that the d—— only knows what they will do. .. . It 
would not do to have it known that we had any interest in it, 
for the reason that it would cost us much more money to get 
such a bill through if it was known that it was for us.” 

In the above, it will be noticed that obtaining legislation by 
‘ribery and corrupt practices is taken for granted by the great 
:tilroad magnate. His contempt for the venality of congress- 
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men is undisguised, and the necessity for practising cunning in 
order to pay as little as possible in bribes is also indicated. 

On December 1, 1874, Mr. Huntington writes: “Have any 
of our people endeavored to do anything with Low and Frisbie? 
They are both men who can be convinced,” and again in the 
same letter he says, “Even if we had to pay something to con- 
vince Low and Frisbie.” This word—convince—is a favorite 
term with Mr. Huntington, nor does he leave us in doubt as 
to what he means by convincing a member of Congress as will 
be seen by a quotation from a letter written February 14, 1876, 
in referring to the unexpected strengtn exhibited by Tom Scott 
and his agents, he says: 

“They have considerable money, as they have convinced sev- 
eral parties that I thought we had sure. I am doing all I can, 
but it is the liveliest fight I was ever in. I sent a man to Rich- 
mond, Va., on Saturday, and one to Albany to-day, to get reso- 
lutions passed by the Legislatures against subsidies. If I can 
get them I think it will control two members of the Railroad 
Committee, and we want them very much. Of course, you 
will see the necessity of keeping such matters to ourselves.” 

In the above we not only see what Mr. Huntington means 
when he speaks of convincing a man, but also see how rail- 
road magnates worked legislatures, North and South, in order 
to secure the legislation they desired at the National Capitol. 
Sometimes a Congressman proved refractory for a time. The 
indignation of the railroad magnate at such a representative 
of the people who failed to aid in thwarting the interest of 
the electorate was undisguised, as will be seen by the following 
typical extracts : 

“T am glad to learn that you have Luttrell under your charge, 
but you must be careful and not let him get anything to strike 
back with, as he is a cuss.” 

On May 1, 1875, this Congressman seems to have given great 
offence to Mr. Huntington, as will be seen by the following: 


“I notice what you say of Luttrell; he is a wild hog; don’t let 
him come back to Washington ; but as the House is to be largely 
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Democratic, and, 1f he was to be defeated, likely it would be 
charged to us, hence I think it would be well to beat him with 
a Democrat; but | would defeat him any way; and if he got 
the nomination put up another Democrat and run against him, 
and in that way elect a Republican. Beat him.” 


The above is valuable as showing secret methods of corpora- 
tions in elevating men who are willing tools, and defeating 
those who are loyal to the people’s interest. Later, however, 
Luttrell seems to have made his peace with the magnate, for 
on January 29, 1876, he writes: 


“All the members in the House from California are doing 
first-rate, except Piper, and he is a damned hog, any way you 
can fix him. I wisn you would write a letter to Luttrell say- 
ing that I say he is doing first-rate, and is very able, etc., and 
send me copy.” 


The fact that the railroad magnate fully understood the value 
of bribery by free passes is emphasized in many letters. Thus 
on January 29, 1876, he writes: 


“Scott is making a terrible effort to pass his bill, and he has 
niany advantages with his railroads running out from Wash- 
ington in almost every direction, on which he gives free passes 
to everyone which he thinks can help him ever so little. The 
Texas Pacific seems to own almost everyone in the whole 
country.” 


The way the magnates have controlled the making up of the 
railroad committees is very significantly shown in some of these 
letters. Thus, for example, on March 4, 1876, he writes: 

“The Railroad Committee of the House was set up for Scott, 
and it has been a very difficult matter to switch a majority of 
the committee away from him, but I think it has been done, 
but Scott is very able, and then he promises everything to 
everybody, which helps him for the day and in this fight, and 
just what he may yet do I cannot say.” 


Here are some expressions found in various letters that, com- 
ing from the head ot the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
are worth whole volumes of arguments in showing how the 
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real power of government has been shifted from the people to 
the control of public service corporations. 


“Tt cost money to fix things so that I would know his bill 
would not pass. I believe with $200,000 I can pass our bill. 

“Parott is, or was, writing a brief on fares and freights to in- 
fluence, as I was told, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

“I saw Axtell, Governor of New Mexico, and he said he 
thought if we would send to him such a bill as we wanted to 
have passed into a law, he could get it passed with very little 
or no money, when if we sent a man there they would stick 
him for large amounts. 

“T think the Railroad Committee is right, but the Committee 
on Territories I do not like. <A different one was promised 
me. 

“T shall give him passes and I think it important that you see 
him on his arrival and see that he does not fall into the hands 
of bad men. He is friendly to us now. 

“T think in all the world’s history never before was such a 
wild set of demagogues honored by the name of Congress. We 
have been hurt some, but some of the worst bills have been 
defeated, but we cannot stand many such Congresses. 

“T put (something?) in the Omnibus bill to kill the T. and 
P., and I think it will do it. 

“Cannot you have Safford call the legislature together and 
grant such charters as we want at a cost say of $26,000?” 


These extracts taken verbatim from those remarkable letters 
written by Mr. Huntington are typical; similar quotations 
might be cited at length, but space forbids. They are sufficient 
to illustrate conclusively and in a startling manner the way in 
which the railroads have debauched the legislators and de- 
feated the cause of republican government, and taken with 
the revelations of the New York investigating committees al- 
ready cited, they furnish a key to the secret of the transfor- 
mation of the republic into a class rule government dominated 
by corporate wealth. These things occurred from twenty to 
thirty years ago, but since then the evil has steadily worked 
throughout the body politic, until from the municipality to the 
state capitol, from the legislature to the national seat of gov- 
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ernment, the corrupt results of corporate wealth are every- 
where in evidence. 

Space compels us to merely glance at three typical present- 
day cases, illustrating the influence of this deadly evil in our 
republic. At intervals during the past few years, the growing 
corruption in municipal life in our great cities has come to pub- 
lic notice. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities 
have had their foul scandals, but usually such revelations have 
resulted in little, in so far as meting out punishment to power- 
ful offenders was concerned, because of the united effort of the 
corporation and the party bosses. 


VI. SATURNALIA OF BriBeRY IN St. Louts AND MISSOURI. 


One notable exception has recently marked our municipal 
history. When Mr. Joseph Folk was elected county attorney 
at St. Louis, Missouri, he went to work investigating the stories 
of municipal corruption that were rife in that city, as they are 
in most great American municipalities. 

To his amazement, he soon found that the public service cor- 
porations had been spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in direct bribery. Acting in concert with the notorious bosses, 
they were in the habit of buying a sufficient number of votes 
in both chambers of the city government to enable them to pro- 
cure any franchises or other concessions which they desired. 
This trafficking was not confined to either political party. Re- 
publican and Democratic officials alike were growing rich by 
selling the enormously valuable franchises of the city for pri- 
vate gain. Another remarkable fact was the silence of the daily 
press. Here, as in other great cities, the daily papers were 
strangely silent, apparently blind, deaf, and dumb in the pres- 
ence of the most revolting political corruption. Mr. Folk im- 
mediately set to work to bring the guilty to justice, and in spite 
of having almost insurmountable obstacles placed in his path 
at almost every turn, he succeeded in unmasking a condition 
that often exceeded the worst suspicions of the people. Later 
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it was shown that the legislature of Missouri was equally cor- 
rupt. The charges which reformers had made for years, and 
which had been sneered at and ridiculed when they were not 
ignored by the daily press and the political leaders, were found 
to be mild in comparison with the wholesale corruption and bri- 
bery everywhere revealed. The following brief extracts from 
a recent address by Mr. Folk merely hint at conditions that 
have prevailed in St. Louis and the State of Missouri in re- 
cent years, as shown by recent investigation and grand jury 
reports, and which have resulted from the union of corpora- 
tions and political bosses for the plunder of the people. Of St. 
Louis, Mr. Folk observes: 


“The revelations of official corruption in St. Louis and Mis- 
souri read like a tale from the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 

“There is to-day locked up in two safe deposit boxes in the 
city of St. Louis one corruption fund of $135,000, which has 
been used as evidence in court. This was put up by the legis- 
lative agent of a street railroad company, in response to a de- 
mand from members of the municipal assembly, as bribes for 
their votes in passing a franchise ordinance. 

“For another franchist $250,000 in bribes was paid to the 
members of the preceding assembly. This franchise was after- 
wards sold for $1,250,000, but the city received not a _ cent. 
Twenty-three of the twenty-eight members of the house of dele- 
gates took bribes of $3,000 each for this franchise. Seven mem- 
bers of the council obtained from $10,000 to $17,500 each for 
their votes. 

“Seven members of the council, elected to serve the people at 
a salary of $300 a year, were paid a regular salary of $5,000 
yearly to represent corporate interests. A lighting bill was 
bribed through the house of delegates for $47,500. The bar- 
gain was made right on the floor of the house. 

“Nineteen members of another house of delegates obtained 
$2,000 each as bribes for their votes on still another franchise. 
Indeed, no bill of consequence passed the assembly for years 
unless the members were paid for their official action. Schedules 
of bribe prices were established, ranging from a few hundred 
dollars for passing a switch bill, to a hundred thousand dollars 
for a railroad franchise.” 
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The disclosures made at the state capitol were scarcely less 
revolting. A dispatch to the Boston Transcript, speaking of 
the systematic bribery practiced in the Missouri Legislature for 
the past twelve years, stated that the railways and other public 
service companies were the most prominent and aggressive in- 
fluences in thus tampering with the people’s representatives. It 
was shown, however, that the long reign of bribery had resulted 
in attracting a horde of venal representatives and various cor- 
porations were regularly paying princely tributes to these crim- 
inals who were representing the people. In referring to the af- 
fairs in the state legislature, Mr. Folk said: 


“The lieutenant-governor of the state has confessed to more 
boodling than it was thought possible for one man to commit 
The honor of the state has been peddled around by the seekers 
of bribes in return for official influence. The lieutenant-gov- 
ernor himself distributed bribe money amongst certain senators. 
Thousand-dollar biils have been caught sight of here and there 
with senators in hot pursuit. Lawmakers have confessed to 
boodling extending through a period of twelve years, indicating 
that legislation has been bought and sold like merchandise. 
. I cannot in this brief address more than give a faint 
idea of the real rottenness that existed. The story of corrup- 
tion in St. Louis and Missouri, as revealed by sworn testimony, 
would fill volumes.” 


VII. RarLroap RULE IN WISCONSIN. 


From the Democratic state of Missouri with her incorruptible 
Democratic prosecuting attorney battling alike with corrupt 
Democratic and Republican politicians and powerful public 
service corporations, we turn to the Republican state of Wis- 
consin, where Governor La Follette, a strong and incorruptible 
Republican chief executive, has given us a refreshing reminder 
of that true and stalwart statesmanship that made the Repub- 
lican party the glory of civilization before it fell into the hands 
of the corporations and representatives of predatory wealth. 

The railroads of Wisconsin, as in many other states, have 
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long over-ridden the public, systematically defeating all legis- 
lation that promised relief from excessive freight rates and un- 
just discriminations, as well as laws which would force them 
to pay even an approximate proportion of the taxes which other 
interests have to pay. 

In vain did the people protest and demand relief. The ris- 
ing tide of indignant protest only increased the vigilance of 
the corrupt public service corporations. But at last, under the 
intrepid leadership of Robert M. La Follette, a young Repub- 
lican statesman, a man of the Lincoln stripe, who revered the 
traditions of the fathers, the people took heart and an aggres- 
sive warfare was waged. The legislature of 1899 was pledged 
to promote equal and just taxation by compelling the public 
service companies to bear a fair share of taxes, but the railroads 
had no idea of permitting the people to gain relief in this direc- 
tion. The story of the contest and of the subsequent hap- 
penings was thus concisely summarized by Gov. La Follette in 
his message to the legislature on January 15, 1903.* 


The legislature of that year assembled under the strongest 
obligations to the people of this state to equalize taxation. A 
movement was made toward the discharge of that obligation 
by passing through the assembly a bill increasing the license 
fee upon the gross earnings of the railroads from four to five 
per cent. While this would have fallen far short of the amount 
which should be borne by the railroad companies, it would have 
proven a very substantial increase. This bill was beaten in the 
senate. It was at this period in the contest that the bill was 
brought forward creating the Tax Commission. The bill re- 
ceived the support of the opponents, as well as advocates of 
more equal taxation, including lobby agents and railway com- 
pany attorneys. To them it presented the relief of postpone- 
ment. . . . While it was then well understood that the in- 
crease in railroad taxation sought to be enacted at that session 
was much less than the amount fairly due from the companies, 
nevertheless the creation of the commission was accepted in 


*See message of Robert M. La Follette, of January 15, 1903, pages 15 
and 16. 
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good faith upon the promise made by the representatives of the 
railroad companies that the results of the work of the com- 
mission would be accepted and acquiesced in. Able, conscien- 
tious, and conservative men were appointed upon the Tax Com- 
mission, and prosecuted their investigation for a period of 
nearly two years, making their first report to the legislature 
which assembled January 9, 1901. That legislature had been 
chosen by the people of Wisconsin with the plain understanding 
that they would receive the report of the Tax Commission and 
carry out its recommendations equalizing the burdens of taxa- 
tion. 

The report presented by that commission exhibited original, 
intelligent research, able reasoning and well-considered conclu- 
sions. It ieft nothing to doubt or conjecture, but plainly 
pointed the way for the legislature. It made it clear that if 
the railroads were taxed at their actual value at the same rate 
as other taxable property of the state, they would pay a million 
dollars a year more than they were then paying. 

After weeks and months of delay, during which 
lobby agents and representatives of the railway companies were 
busy, the recommendations of the Tax Commission were re- 
jected and the bills prepared by them and submitted to the 
legislature, in accordance with law, were defeated in the assem- 
bly, action upon the same having been delayed in the senate 
until after the measures proposed by the Tax Commission had 
been beaten in the assembly. 


Governor La Follette, knowing full well that if the railroad 
companies were compelled to pay a fair amount of taxation, 
they would try to make it back from the people by increased 
freight rates, as they have long made the farmers and other pro- 
ducers and consumers pay for the expense of the lobby, cam- 
paign funds and courtesies, thus warned the legislature in the 
message from which we have quoted: 

The question of railway taxation is a practical one and it is 
expected that as public officials we will deal with it in a prac- 
tical way. As men of experience, some of you men experienced 
in legislation, you will understand, as the public likewise under- 
stands, the opposition which has been made by the railroad com- 
panies to any increase in their taxes. It is a matter of common 
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knowledge among those who have encountered the railroad 
lobby that this opposition was so determined as to announce 
the declared purpose of the railway companies to increase their 
freight rates enough to offset any increase in taxation. The 
ease with which this menace might be enforced can very readily 
be seen. An increase in the fraction of a per cent. in freight 
rates, or a slight readjustment of the classifications, would en- 
able railroads to collect from their patrons in Wisconsin more 
than enough to balance any increase in their taxes. 

Indeed, since legislation has been pending in this state to re- 
quire railroads to pay their proportionate share of taxation, 
freight rates for Wisconsin have been increased, indicating a 
forehanded determination to be prepared against legislation to 
equalize taxation. 

It becomes apparent at once that legislation compelling the 
railroads, and other public-service corporations, to pay their 
proportionate share of the taxes will fail utterly in its object, 
unless it be supplemented with legislation protecting the public 
against increased transportation charges. 


* * * * * 


While it has been commonly understood that the railways of 
the country have overriden law, and, in a measure, controlled 
legislation, it is doubtful whether any considerable number of 
the people of Wisconsin have until very recently had anv con- 
ception of the enormity of the wrong which they have suffered 
in discriminating rates at the hands of railroads throughout 
this Commonwealth. 


The governor went into an exhaustive discussion of the sub- 
ject, showing that in Iowa and Illinois, where the people have 
succeeded in obtaining some measure of relief through legis- 
lation, freights have been greatly reduced. He furthermore 
showed that this reduction had necessarily placed the citizens of 
Wisconsin at a great disadvantage in marketing their products 
and manufactures, owing to the successful tactics of the Wis- 
consin railways in defeating the people’s demands for relief, 
similar to that which was being enjoyed in sister common- 
wealths. This powerful plea for justice for all the people, 
created general consternation among the railway interests. The 
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people were becoming tired of being systematically betrayed by 
their representatives, and if the legislators became so alarmed 
that they could not be either bought by direct or indirect bri- 
bery, or frightened by threats of political ruin, the railroad su- 
premacy would be doomed. Appreciating their peril, the pub- 
lic service companies acted with promptness and dispatch. 
Every engine of power at their command was employed. The 
corrupt lobby, the crafty and adroit railroad lawyer, the power- 
ful friends and stockholders of the various public service cor- 
porations, and last, but not least, the favored shippers and the 
corrupt class of political henchmen and parasites who have be- 
come powerful by serving predatory wealth, all these were 
drafted into active service. The most formidable influence was 
the large shippers who enjoyed special rates, and by an unholy 
alliance with the railroads are profiting at the expense of the 
little shippers and all the people. These strong men were the 
most potent force in thwarting the governor and the people. 

On April 28, of last year, the governor sent to the legislature 
one of the most able and masterly arguments that has come 
from a gubernatorial pen in years—a statesman’s plea for the 
people, worthy of the best traditions of the republic. In this 
message, he mercilessly exposed the sophistry of the special 
pleaders for predatory wealth in a clear and incisive manner. 
He showed why not only the railroads, but also all the large 
shippers opposed any measures that would bring relief to the 
people. On this point, he observes: 


“The railway companies were expected to resist the passage 
of this bill. Its purpose is to prevent them from continuing 
to take from the people of Wisconsin millions of dollars wrong- 
fully in excessive transportation charges. It was to be expected 
that they would resist with all their power—and it is very great 
—the surrender of vast sums which they now impose as a trans- 
portation tax upon the producers and consumers of this state. 
No man, no body of men, wrongfully amassing riches out of the 
toil and savings of others, ever willingly relinquished such 
tribute, no matter how unjustly levied. Throughout history 
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the struggle was continued between the few, vigilant, aggres- 
sive, persistent, well organized, rich, and powerful, and the 
many, unorganized, though strong in individual numbers, and 
irresistible in concerted and continuous effort. The long pos- 
session of any power or source of gain, no matter how un- 
justly and unlawfully acquired or exercised, comes sooner or 
later to be regarded as rightfully belonging to the possessor, 
whose indignation is at once aroused against the man or the 
laws compelling the surrender of such power or source of 
gain. 

“It is urged by the opposition that the ‘shippers are satis- 
fied.’ Shippers who are satisfied with transportation rates for 
the general public, which are higher for the state of Wiscon- 
sin than in the state of Iowa for like service, are paid by the 
railroad companies to be ‘satisfied’ with rates which place the 
business in which they are engaged upon a footing denied to 
the general public. That these shippers are ‘satisfied’ with 
the existing condition of discrimination against this state 
should not determine the question before you. The shipper 
who is afraid to have transportation rates lowered for the gen- 
eral public is enjoying some concession at the expense of the 
general public.” 


As illustrating the power of the railroads over the people’s 
representatives, Governor La Follette says: 


“That under our statute the schedule of tariff rates of the 
St. Paul Railway Company for June 15, 1872, should by law 
be the existing legal standard of rates for the transportation of 
freight in this state, is a statutory testimonial of the dominant 
influences which railway corporations have exercised in Wis- 
consin legislation for now almost a generation of time.” 


Space renders it impossible to give more than these brief ex- 
tracts from this able state paper, which added to the alarm of 
the public service corporations and their corrupt agents and al- 
lies. Redoubled efforts were immediately made to convince or 
intimidate the people’s representatives. Had it not been for 
the threats and influence exerted by the large shippers, how- 
ever, the probability is that the legislation demanded by every 
consideration of public welfare and the interest of the people 
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as a whole would have been enacted. In the end the people 
were defeated, but unless we greatly mistake the man who 
holds the position of governor in the Badger State, the end is 
not yet. 


VIII. How tHe Poison Has WorKED IN THE NATIONAL 
GOVERN MENT. i 


We now turn from these typical illustrations of the virtual 
capture and control of municipal and state governments by pub- 
lic service companies to the national government. 
The various methods and corrupt practises employed by 
Gould, Huntington, Scott and other master spirits among the ' 
railway companies a quarter of a century ago to defeat the peo- 
ple and virtually make public service corporations superior to 4 
the government, have been steadily practised, while through i 
the more perfect union of political bosses who control the great 
party machines and the corporations, the power of the latter 
have been enormously augmented, and their position in govern- 
ment greatly strengthened. This has been largely brought 
about by systematic efforts in which the tried servants or re- 
tainers of the New Feudalism have been constantly advanced to 
public positions of the utmost importance, vhile the incorrup- 
tiple statesmen have been steadily relegated to private life. 
A times, the voters have become restive, even revolting 
at intervals, until the legislators became alarmed, and to quiet 
the rising tide of discontent, some measures have been passed 
which the people were led to believe would afford relief, as, for 
example, the legislation relating to the establishment and the © 
powers and duties of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
The Anti-Trust Law was another statute of this character. In 
most such instances, however, the shrewd and cunning agents | 
of predatory wealth have been able to so frame these acts, or 
to insert certain words and clauses into the measures, as to 
render them innocuous. In almost every instance the clear aim 
of the sincere friends of the people has been defeated by what 
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have been popularly known as “jokers” inserted into measures, 
or by the adroit framing of bills so that when they were 
brought before the Supreme Court, that tribunal has thrown 
them out on the grounds that they were unconstitutional, or has 
rendered them practically valueless by rulings. The Anti- 
Trust laws and various similar statutes illustrate this fact. 

But the legislation that most vitally concerned the public car- 
riers was, doubtless, that which related to the establishment, 
the personnel and the power of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. This body was created to give the people relief from 
unjust and oppressive rates and discriminations. It was the be- 
lief of all friends of just government that the act gave the com- 
mission “The authority to supervise rates, to issue orders, and 
decrees with respect to what a rate should be, with some en- 
forcing power.” “When passed,” observes Governor La Fol- 
lette, “the act was supposed to be an act to regulate Inter-state 
commerce. It can regulate nothing. . . . A decision of the 
Supreme Court, May, 1897, stripped the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission of all authority to fix rates, and reduced it to the 
humble office of receiving complaints and issuing mere recom- 
mendations, which the railway companies are at liberty to ig- 
nore. . . . The railway companies well understand this, 
for they have been all powerful in preventing legislation to give 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission power to fix rates for 
future shipment.” After the Supreme Court had come to the 
relief of the railways, by a decision that emasculated the act 
so it could no longer afford the people the relief for which it 
was enacted, the Inter-State Commerce Commission demanded 
an amendment to the statute by which it should be given power 
necessary to secure the prime objects of the legislation. In its 
report for 1897, the commission said : 


“As now construed by the Supreme Court, the carrier is 
given the right to establish and charge these rates, independent 
of the judgment of the commission, and independent of the 
action and judgment of any Court or other tribunal; that the 
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right to establish, demand and receive unreasonable and unjust 
charges is not prohibited; and that in respect to the charges 
which may be demanded and received for any transportation 
service, the carriers are made judges in their own cases as to 
what is reasonable and just. 

“The fact, if it be a fact, that after protest, remonstrance and 
the payment of excessive and unreasonable charges, the shipper 
may bring suit for the amount of the difference between the 
lawful and unlawful rate, is neither an adequate remedy nor 
an equitable remedy. 

“Any railroad company can charge for its services whatever 
it pleases and as much as it pleases, without any power in this 
Commission or any tribunal or court, to limit the amount of 
such charge for the future, when complaint is made by an ag- 
grieved shipper. 

“Provision for fixing and establishing rez .onable rates or 
charges in advance is the only practical lega. remedy for ex- 
tortion and unreasonable and unjust rates.” 


In 1900 in its annual report, it further said: 

“In previous communications to Congress, especially those 
of more recent date, attention has been called to the vital re- 
spects in which the act to regulate commerce has proved defec- 
tive and inadequate. : 

“To state that the law in its present condition cannot be en- 
forced is only to repeat what has already been said.” 


On this subject, so vitally important to the wealth-producing 
and consuming millions of the United States, and to the integ- 
rity of the republic, I wish to quote the following from Gover- 
nor La Follette’s message :* 


“National organizations composed of business men, manu- 
facturers, farmers and others, have passed resolutions and me- 
morials and have petitioned Congress in support of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, for this most effective and es- 
sential legislation. While at the last session of Congress con- 
cession was made in the form of a bill applying to preferen- 
tial rates and rebates, the one thing needful to protect the pub- 
lic against unreasonable transportation charges, the one thing 
needful to give life and substance to the main provisions of the 


*Message by Gov. La Follette to the Legislature, April 28, 1903. 
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Inter-State Commerce Law—namely, “the power to fix rea- 
sonable rates for the future,” was denied and not allowed to 
pass. 

“The railway companies have been credited with securing the 
defeat of this legislation in Congress. That their influence is 
strong enough to bar the way to its enactment is asserted by a 
prominent United States senator, who has been an able and 
conspicuous supporter of the measure. I quote from his let- 
ter, which can scarcely be misunderstood : 

“*Yours of the 19th ult. came duly to hand. It has happened 
as I feared: The Inter-State Commerce Committee will not 
report the measure giving power to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to fix rates. It is expecting too much from human 
nature that senators whose every association is with the great 
railroad corporations, and whose political lives largely depend 
upon them, should in good faith approve a measure that would 
to an extent make the railroads a servant of the people, and to 
be subject to the decision of the Commission when a question 
of rates is raised. The Senate Committee is by a decided ma- 
jority made up of men who bear those relations to railroads. I 
hope that some time in the future the Committee will be so con- 
stituted that legislation of the character mentioned will issue 
from it, but I am afraid you and I will be many years older 
when that occurs.’ ” 


The persistent demand on the part of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission since 1897 for adequate legislation to enable 
it to protect the people from robbery and exactions on the part 
of the railways, has been the Banquo’s ghost at the railroad 
boards and no stone has been left unturned in attempts to ob- 
ligate the people’s servants at the national capital. No one 
knows better than the railway magnates that they have little to 
fear from congressmen or senators whose pockets are filled with 
free passes. When, indeed, has a United States senator or other 
public servant while thus obligated to the railways been found 
among the aggressive champions of the people? Mr. Hunting- 
ton knew the power of the free pass bribery full well, when he 
so bitterly complained of the influence wielded by Tom Scott 
over Congressmen, because he could freely dispense passes over 
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almost all roads centering in the nation’s capital, and since the 
morning time of the era of bribery so graphically illustrated 
in Mr. Huntington’s letters and further illuminated by Mr. 
Gould an the treasurer of the New York Central Railway, the 
railroads have been perniciously active in their attempts to ob- 
ligate the people’s representatives by bestowing passes and 
other “courtesies.” So general, indeed, has become this evil, 
that a short time ago, when Congressman Baker, of New York 
State, refused to accept a railway pass, that part of the daily 
press of the nation which is controlled by corporate interests 
and political bosses, promptly ridiculed and sneered at the man 
who refuses to be indirectly bribed while holding a position of 
trust from the people. 


IX. Lowerinc THE IDEALS oF STATESMEN AND THE PEOPLE. 


Just here it is well to emphasize the fact that nowhere do 
we find the demoralizing effect of a quarter of a century of cor- 
rupt practises on the part of public service companies more 


strikingly illustrated than in the degraded ideals of statesmen 
and the apathy of the voters in the presence of forms of indirect 
hribery that have secured and will secure immunity for the rail- 
ways in their unjust and immoral practises of extortionate 
traffic exactions, evasions of just taxes, and disregard of the 
laws of the land. 

Following hard upon the refusal to accept a pass by Mr. 
Baker, came dispatches from Fort Wayne, Indiana, describing 
how United States Senator Beveridge had been placed in an 
embarrassing position when in a restaurant. After enjoying his 
meal, he went to pay for the food and found himself without 
funds. The cashier it seemed was not sufficiently impressed 
by the words or good looks of the promising young statesman 
to trust him without some more tangible proof of the verity of 
his statement, whereupon the senator produced his railroad 
free-passes, and by so doing won the day. Ido not know 
whether Mr. Beveridge is on the committee referred to by the 
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United States senator in his letter to Governor La Follette 
quoted elsewhere, but I very much fear that Senator Bever- 
idge will not be found a tower of strength in championing the 
just and needed legislation so eloquently urged by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

The people are long suffering; they bear much. They will 
permit themselves to be duped and betrayed many times, but 
at length—and ail the history of England and United States 
proves this fact—they invariably rise in their might and sweep 
their oppressors from their entrenched positions with no gentle 
hand. King John found this spirit present in his time. Charles 
I and Stratford realized the fact when too late. The nobility of 
England in 1832 and again in 1846, profiting from the past ex- 
periences, were wise enough to bow to the people. Our fathers 
taught this lesson to the crown of England; and so we 
might cite numbers of similar illustrations. The people will ere 
long rise in their might and end the rule of the public service 
corporations, their tools and allies. And to hasten this popular 
uprising, is the supreme duty of every friend of justice, good 
government, and the principles of Democracy. 


X. PresmpeEnt RooseEvett’s SPLENDID OpporTUNITY. 


I can easily imagine the apprehension and alarm of the more 
sagacious railroad magnates when President Roosevelt was 
called to the high office of Chief Executive. They knew that he 
had long stood before the people as a champion of civil service 
reform and pure government. They knew he had written sev- 
eral booxs, the preparation of which had necessitated his study- 
ing the history of the nation, and moreover, had not only long 
been in active political life, but had recently served as Gover- 
nor of New York, and, therefore, they knew that he could not 
have remained ignorant of the important facts that the railroads 
had been the greatest corrupters of the people’s servants, and 
that there had been a generation-long feud between the wealth 
creators and consumers on the one hand, and the public carriers 
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on the other. They knew that as civil service reformer and as a 
prominent government official in Washington during the years 
when the Inter-State Commerce Commission was so insistently 
calling for legislation to curb the unjust aggressions of the rail- 
way companies, he must in all probability have been cognizant 
of the growing demand for popular relief and the sinister power 
exerted by the railways in preventing the needed legislation ; 
and knowing all these things, we can easily understand that 
they must have felt grave apprehensions, for they knew that 
a ringing message to Congress accompanying the demand of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission and urging prompt ac- 
tion on that imperative request, would place the issue so promi- 
nently before the public on the eve of the Presidential election, 
that Congress and the Senate would be compelled to take de- 
cisive action—action which, in all probability, even their own 
powerful resources and the secret aid of the political machines 
would be powerless to prevent. If, however, they could only 
obligate him by lavishing favors upon him in the form of “cour- 
tesies,” it would be a shrewd stroke of business, while the peo- 
ple in increased freights could be made to pay a hundred times 
over, in a year’s time, all the cost of the courtesies bestowed. 
These were probably their thoughts, judging from subsequent 
happenings, for it appears that they promptly set to work to 
tempt the Chief Executive with the tender of free transporta- 
tion, palace cars and lordly services. , 

Unhappily for the republic, the President was not superior 
to the seductive temptations. 


XI. AMAZING CHARGES AND STILL More SURPRISING 
APOLocy. 


It was after his Western campaign and hunting trip, that the 
Nebraska Independent published a_ circumstantial charge in 
which it claimed that the President had allowed himself to be- 
come the guests of the railroads, and that from them had re- 
ceived transportation and special car service. In other words, 
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the Chief Executive had allowed himself to accept benefits of 
great monetary value from corporations which Governor 
La Follette in last April declared, “have over-ridden law and in 
a measure controlled legislation,” and of whose sinister power 
James A. Garfield said: “The modern barons, more powerful 
than their military prototypes, own our greatest highways and 
levy tribute at will upon all our vast industries.” It was ex- 
pected by thousands of friends and admirers of the President 
that a prompt and officially authorized denial would be issued. 
Some papers scouted the possibility of the charge being true, 
but it was a notable fact that the great Republican dailies, those 
in the inner councils of the party, maintained ominous silence. 
Then came the general and circumstantial charges by the great 
metropolitan dailies. The New York Sun stated that the rail- 
roads not only furnished special trains for President Roosevelt 
and his friends, but supplied his large party with all of their 
food and drinks, including “champagne and Scotch whisky.” 


So persistent and definite were these charges, that at length a 
defense was deemed necessary. Soa writer who evidently was 
very close to the President, and authorized to speak for him, 
as he definitely states just what the President asked and what 
replies were given by Secretary Cortelyou, published the fol- 
lowing defense in the New York Tribune of August 31: 


“On taking the oath of office, President Roosevelt was at 
pains to inquire of his secretary, George B. Cortelyou, whether 
it was customary for a President to permit various railroad 
companies to provide gratuitously special trains. He was as- 
sured that special trains had been furnished free of charge to 
his predecessors, not in their personal capacity, but as Presi- 
dents of the United States. The President is aware that special 
trains are emphatically not furnished to Theodore Roosevelt as 
Theodore Roosevelt, but to the personage who happens at the 
present time to occupy the position of President of the United 
States. President Roosevelt was informed at the time of his 
original inquiry that the various railroads vied with one an- 
other in furnishing such special trains, not only by reason of 
the publicity accruing to the carrying company, but because 
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such company had found that, because special trains carrying a 
President of the United States attracted potential and actual 
passengers to the trains’ various destinations and points of call, 
their free purveyance constituted a sound business investment. 
Moreover, President Roosevelt considers that in his recent 
Western trips he was merely completing or doubling the circuit 
broken perforce by his predecessor at San Francisco on account 
of Mrs. McKinley’s illness. Apart from this, President Roose- 
velt also realizes that in such a trip, for instance, as that re- 
cently completed, a President could scarcely be expected to de- 
fray the cost of a special train out of his own private purse.” 


This amazing defense and apology naturally called forth sev- 
eral protests from editors of dailies not wholly subservient to 
the railroad interests or the political machines. One of the 
ablest of these criticisms constituted a leader in the Boston 
Herald in the course of which the editor epitomized the protest 
of the self-respecting American electorate in these words: 


“Tf this was a tour of inexorable public duty, the government 
ought to foot the bill, not a railroad corporation. If it was a 


tour in the interest of the Republican party, the Republican 
party organization ought to foot the bill. If it was a tour of 
personal recreation and pleasure, the beneficiaries ought to foot 
the bill. Jn no case ought a railroad corporation to be permitted 
to charge itself with the cost as a gratuity.” 


In regard to the ridiculous plea that the railroads wanted the 
President for an advertising attraction, the Herald said: 


“The American people do not like to think of their President 
performing the part of an exalted ‘sandwich man’ for any rail- 
road company, no matter what compensation the company may 
be willing to give him for advertising it.” 

On September 9 the New York Evening Journal, in its lead- 
ing editorial, said: 

“Theodore Roosevelt traveled all through the country mak- 
ing speeches—looking toward a nomination for the Presidency 
—and he traveled on a special train. 

“Tt is admitted by the President, in an official statement made 
through the New York Tribune, that this special train which 
carried him everywhere was provided and paid for by a great 
railroad corporation—one of the corporations most interested in 
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legislation and most anxious for the friendly consideration of 
the President, whose veto defeats a law. 

“The New York Sun declares that the railroad corporation 
not only supplied the President with his special train, but also 
supplied him and his entire party, which was very large, with 
all of their food, and all of their drinks, ‘including champagne 
and Scotch whisky.’ . . 

“In the statement which the New York Tribune published on 
the President’s behalf as an explanation, it was said that the 
President inquired and found that it was customary for Presi- 
dents to accept favors from railroad corporations. In his own 
defense the President said that when he traveled on a certain 
railroad, it gave that railroad splendid advertising, so that he 
really was not taking a favor from the railroad, but conferring 
a favor upon the railroad. 

“Everybody knows that the great corporations, especially 
railroad corporations, are constantly encroaching upon the 
rights of the people, and that they rely for their power upon 
their influence with public men, more particularly with the 
President of the United States. 

“Hitherto, fortunately, there has been slight indication of 
any direct personal relationship between our Presidents and the 
great corporations. 

“But Mr. Roosevelt’s young son goes out West shooting— 
a railroad president* goes with him, pays his expenses, supplies 
him with a car free of charge. And when an ordinary American 
farmer—perhaps afraid that his children or his stock may be 
shot—refuses to permit young Master Roosevelt to shoot on his 
farm, the railroad president expresses the opinion that the 
farmer ought to be lynched. 

“Then the President himself travels for thousands of miles 
at great expense, with a railroad corporation footing all the bills. 

“Do the people think under such conditions that the President 
can consider without bias the requests of these corporation man- 
agers, who have been hosts and willing purse bearers for him- 
self and his family so constantly ?” 


The Philadelphia Record in discussing the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which Mr. Roosevelt placed himself by giving new em- 
phasis to a vicious precedent, observes: 

“And a man who lectures the rest of the community upon its 

*This should read vice-president. 
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duties as industriously as the President does, ought occasionally 
to ask himself whether the President of the United States can 
afford to put himself under very heavy obligations to private 
corporations. . . . The salary of the President is not 
princely, but it has always been several times as large as any 
other salary paid by the United States, and the gentlemen who 
have received it have, until recently, been careful to live within 
their income and incur no obligations.” 


The Norfolk, Virginia, Landmark thus pointed out the im- 
portant distinction which the friends of the railways and apolo- 
gists for the President seemed anxious to have obscured be- 
tween a President occasionally using a government boat and 
accepting favors from private corporations: 


“There is all the difference in the world between a govern- 
ment yacht and a private railroad. The President is under 
obligations to no particular persons when he travels in a govern- 
ment yacht; he is the guest of the American peuple, as he is in 
the White House.” 


We close this editorial criticism on this great scandal by the 


following extract from a remarkably thoughtful editorial pub- 
lished in the New York American on, September 21, 1903: 


“The Senate, according to Washington advices, is to invite 
the President to explain his taking of costly favors from rail- 
road corporations. During the past two years, it is asserted, 
he has accepted the use of no fewer than twenty-five special 
trains. . . . The train on which he and his party made a 
sixty-six-day political tour embracing the Pacific coast is said 
to have cost the railroad companies $65,000, including food, 
wine, cigars and servants. 

“Several excuses are offered in Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf for 
thus allowing himself and his friends to be deadheaded. One 
is that Presidents McKinley, Cleveland and Harrison did as 
he has done, if not to anything like the same extent. The an- 
swer to this is that even four wrongs do not make one right. 

“It is turther pleaded that the honor and glory of carrying 
Mr. Roosevelt around free give the railroads so gaudy an ad- 
vertisement that they regard the bestowal of a special in the 
light of a fine business advertisement. 
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“The answer to this is that the American people do not elect 
their Presidents and Vice-Presidents to act as advertising agents 

“But it urged, unless Mr. Roosevelt gets his special trains 
for nothing he must go without them, since he is not rich 
enough to afford to pay for them. 

“Then let him make fewer tours and travel on regular trains 
like other citizens who, if less eminent, are self-respecting and 
pay their way when they ride. 

ok * ok * * 

“Railroad companies are composed of business men. Their 
object is to make money. They do not give something for 
nothing. If they send free passes to legislators and judges, it 
is in the expectation that the judges and legislators will be 
kind to them when they want new privileges at the expense of 
the public, or when profitable old privileges are threatened. Who 
is so artless as to fancy that when a railroad company, at an 
immediate sacrifice of thousands of dollars, places a special 
train, with larder and wine closet and cooks and servants on 
board, at Mr. Roosevelt’s service it is moved to that act of 
seeming generosity solely by the warmth of patriotism’s pure 
and unselfish flame? 

“Were it not for the railroads which grant special rates and 
rebates many of the great industrial monopolies—like the 
Standard Oil and Beef Trusts, for example—could not exist. 
The railroads are the backbone of the trusts. A President 
really bent on executing the Anti-Trust laws could make an 
enormous amount of trouble for them. 

“Mr. Roosevelt would not accept a check from a railroad cor- 
poration. Why then should he accept special trains, to pay 
for which the checks of railroad corporations have to be drawn? 

“The President owes a full explanation of this whole ugly 
business to the American people, and the Senate will be rend- 
ering a public service by requiring him to give it. 

“Every dollar that the railroads have spent in transporting 
the President of the United States should be returned to them 
by vote of Congress, if Mr. Roosevelt is either unwilling or un- 
able to reimburse them himself.” 


XII. Tue Lost Opportunity. 


Seldom has a president had so splendid an opportunity to 
prove his claim to statesmanship and enduring fame as was 
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given Theodore Roosevelt when the serpent of public service 
corporations tempted him with courtesies. When the seductive 
offer came, President Roosevelt did not reply to the overtures 
as would a Jefferson or a Lincoln. He did not say as many of 
us believed that he would reply: “No, gentlemen; there has 
for over thirty years been a war waging between the farmers 
and other wealth producers and the consuming public on the 
one hand and your great companies on the other. You have 
by the confession of your own leading representatives from 
time to time, paid millions of dollars for legislation. You have 
systematically corrupted the public servants. Mr. Gould and 
Mr. E. D. Worcester, when treasurer of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, both testified to the expenditure of vast 
sums of money to influence legislation. Mr. Huntington in 
his letters to Gen. Colton, showed how systematically Mr. Scott 
influenced legislation by the free pass and courtesy iniquity. 
My obligation to stand for justice and the rights and equitable 
interests of all the people forbid my accepting any favors com- 
ing from the hands of powerful orgnizations which in my 
capacity as President I might be compelled to prosecute under 
the Anti-Trust and other laws. So long as | am President 
of the United States, I owe it to my high office and to the 
people whom I serve, not to do anything that might even seem 
to obligate me to any private companies that are even at the 
present time in conflict with the interest of the people to such 
an extent that a great government commission is pleading for 
legislation which will enable it to bring relief to the wealth 
creators of the land from its greedy exactions. I know that 
the plea can be made that I would not allow myself in any way 
to be influenced by the costly favors which you are tending me, 
and supposing this to be the case, nevertheless, I would be 
giving emphasis to the vicious precedent that sooner or later 
would unquestionably be abused to the great injury of the 
republic and the interests of pure government and popular 
rights.” 
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Had President Roosevelt been great enough to have met 
these overtures in this way, he would not only have proved 
his claim to statesmanship and lofty patriotism, but he would 
have electrified the nation and performed a greater service 
to the cause of good government and pure politics than has been 
performed by any president in recent decades, but his failure 
to resist the temptation and the fact that he had accepted far 
more favors than any predecessor would have even dreamed of 
accepting from the great corrupters of government, while he 
stands before the people as a friend of civil service and good 
government has wrought an incalcuable injury to the best 
interest of pure government. After receiving such lavish 
favors from the railways, will the president be found making 
the cause of the people his own and championing the demands 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission? We shall see. 


XIII. THe OversHapow1nc Issue. 


The dominating of government by special interest is neces- 
sarily fatal to the cause of Republicanism. No Democracy can 
be maintained where the people or the public servants are sub- 
servient to any class or interest other than that of the whole 
nation or when the administration of government is placed in 
the hands of individuals, not directly accountable to the people. 
When there is class rulership, the people will always be op- 
pressed or exploited in the interest of the dominating class, 
while this latter will steadily acquire wealth which others have 
earned and power that is destructive to free institutions. The 
longer the people tolerate unrepublican, corrupt and demoraliz- 
ing practises, the more terrible will be the reckoning and the 
greater the suffering and loss ere the people again assert the 
priority of their claims and demand the enjoyment of that 
equality of opportunities, rights and privileges that is the 
foundation stone of a Republican government. 


B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Mass. 











INGERSOLL: HIS GENIUS, PHILOSOPHY, HU- 
MANITY, AND INFLUENCE. 


“And silent those sweet lips, 
Once breathing eloquence, 
That might have soothed a tiger’s rage, 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror.” 
HE greatest genius of the western world; an immense per- 
sonality—unique, lovable, sublime; master orator of the 
English tongue—peerless artist of the noblest art—and as true 
a poet as Nature ever held in tender clasp upon her loving 
breast and, in words coined for the chosen few, told of the joys 
and sorrows, hopes, dreams, and fears of universal life; a 
philanthropist, more generous than the tropic clime—of self 
as thoughtless in the face of want as night is lavish with the 
dew ; a great reformer—perfectly poised, absolutely honest, and 
as fearless as right itseli—the most aggressive and formidable 
enemy of superstition—was known as Robert G. Ingersoll. 


I. 


The son of a Congregational clergyman, he was born on 
August 11, 1833, at Dresden, New York, in which state he 
spent his early childhood. After the death of his mother* he 
moved with his father and his older brother Ebon to Illinois, 
where he received the education of the country schools, studied 
law, and commenced its practice. He died at Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, on July 21, 1899. 

No other man in American history, with the possible excep- 
tion of Thomas Paine, has been so flagrantly misunderstood 
and so cruelly maligned as Robert G. Ingersoll. Although his 


*“Nearly forty-eight years ago, under the snow, in the little town 
of Cazenovia, my poor mother was buried. I was but two years old. 
remember her as she looked in death. That sweet, cold face has kept 
my heart warm through all the changing years.’ 
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name, for a quarter-century or more, has been familiar to every 
fireside in our land, comparatively few outside the circles of 
independent thought justly appreciate the scope of his work, 
or clearly understand the principles for which he fought. And 
when we consider his democratic simplicity, his singleness of 
purpose, and the unexampled clearness with which he expressed 
his views, we are astounded at the popular ignorance concern- 
ing him. From the picture in which his countless critics and 
enemies have placed him no detail whatever has been omitted. 
Even those who were near and dear to him have not been 
spared. In this theological kaleidoscope we see the Great Ag- 
nostic in the center, with the religion of his parents on one side 
and the irreligion of his children on the other. 

In an essay of this length it would, to say the least, be im- 
practicable even to enumerate the almost countless contribu- 
tions to “Ingersolliana;” and it would be impossible to deal 
with them in a controversial way. It is sufficient to state that, 
excluding, for obvious reasons, all criticisms by the ignorant, 
and by those generally uninformed, and comparing a portion of 
such other views as have appeared, we meet with the most 
glaring contradictions. We find that the critics not only dis- 
agree with each other but contradict themselves. 

One credits Ingersoll with being a profound thinker, while 
another is positive that the Great Agnostic was not a thinker 
in any sense of the word—that, moreover, he possessed none 
of the cardinal attributes of a scholar. One writer expresses 
the gravest doubt that Ingersoll ever destroyed the faith of 
a single individual, and another asserts that Ingersoll did more 
to unsettle belief in revelation than all the other teachers of 
unbelief during the last century. One insists that Ingersoll’s 
utterances contain nothing to convince or even seriously concern 
a thoughtful man, while still another declares that the vast ma- 
jority of those who listened to him or read his words were left 
without a hope of a hereafter or a dream of future happiness. 
Some accuse him of having prostituted his “talents;” many 
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others cordially admit that sincerity was the mainspring of his 
character, and that in obeying the promptings of conviction 
he forced men to a more rational philosophy of religion. He 
has been styled an atheist, and at the same time a firm believer 
in conventional immortality. It has been claimed that in his 
later years he weakened in his position. It has also been as- 
serted that as he grew older he went further and further in 
denial. 


II. 


As it is evident that assertions so widely at variance cannot 
all be true, and it being impossible, as already stated, to meet 
them controversially, it remains for the writer merely to indi- 
cate, in a general way, as he proceeds, the correct view. 

Unlike his two distinguished predecessors, Voltaire and 
Paine, Ingersoll was not, in the strictest sense, a pioneer in 
the struggle for intellectual freedom. In justice to him, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that, although he came at a later date, 
and consequently possessed better tools with which to do his 
work, his opportunities were not so great. 

A man can be justly valued only in connection with his en- 
vironment. The law of correlatives demands this. We do not 
understand a tree unless we are acquainted with the soil and 
the climate in which it grows and with the fruit, if any, which 
it produces. We must consider a man’s contemporaries—the 
opposition he was compelled to encounter—the forces he could 
summon to his aid. 

Studying the factors that influenced or determined the career 
of Ingersoll, we naturally turn to a part of his century’s 
theological history. The great religious revival of 1857 arrests 
our attention. The deprivations and sufferings incident to the 
serious business reverses during the latter part of that year re- 
sulted, as such conditions invariably result, in a profound and 
far-reaching “spiritual” awakening. Localities the most con- 
spicuous in business and financial failure naturally became the 
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most conspicuous in religious enthusiasm. In New York city 
noonday prayer-meetings were numerous, Christian themes 
were topics of conversation, and the leading dailies re- 
ported by columns and pages the news of revivals. The interest 
was intense ; and what was true of New York was true of every 
village and hamlet in the land. That this unusual and wide- 
spread zeal was dependent upon the prevailing “hard times” 
seems indubitably proven, particularly in view of the fact that 
very few itinerant evangelists were abroad in the land. The 
whole country was orthodox to the core, a mental condition 
which, if it did not inspire, amply justified this epigram of In- 
gersoll: “He who eats a crust wet with his own tears wor- 
ships.” 

The succeeding years of civil war, although they necessarily 
inhibited the growth and prosperity of the churches, do not 
appear permanently to have weakened the hold that superstition 
had secured upon the masses. The appalling spectacle of every 
sect of the Southern church declaring as a unit for the “divine”’ 
institution of human slavery, and supporting by passages of 
Scripture their arrogant declarations, did not prompt any con- 
siderable number of even the friends of liberty in the North 
to take a look under their own pulpits. The Northern and 
the Southern Christians could not see the inconsistency of 
offering to the same God the same prayer for victory. And 
I may here be allowed digression to the extent of observing 
that, although the South still adheres alike to the justice of her 
God and of her cause, she has never explained why her prayers 
were not answered. However, the North triumphed; physical 
slavery perished; intellectual slavery remained. The country 
was still orthodox. The seeds of superstition which were sown 
by the lavish hand of want during and subsequent to 1857, and 
which for the most part lay fallow throughout the years of 
strife, now burst into the bud and blossom of religious en- 
thusiasm. Revivals were even more frequent than in ante- 
bellum days. The people of the North, in some inconceivable 
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way, saw that the sword of victory had been wielded by the 
arm of Providence, while those of the South, strangers still to 
reason, humbly submitted to th: inscrutable ways of the same 
Power. Industrial and agricultural resumption, in the North 
particularly, gave bountifully to the reconstruction of the vast 
and complex religious mechanism, and the church was soon 
again arrogant, powerful, and cruel. 

During the great struggle the insolence of Catholicism was 
‘not mitigated, and in December, 1864, the Pope, in his famous 
Encyclical, not only condemned absolutely all that is grand 
and ennobling in modern civilization and culture, but, in the 
accompanying syllabus, enumerated and anathematized all of 
the rational theories and philosophical principles upon which 
science had placed her stamp of approval. And as though de- 
termined to break the back of the theological camel, he pro- 
claimed, six years later, infallibility for Pius IX and his prede- 
cessors. 

But the intellectual darkness, although intense, compared 
with the breadth of thought that prevails after the brief space 
of a third-century, did not, of course, completely obscure the 
lights of reason that here and there have ever gleamed like bea- 
cons from the reefs and shoals of doubt. At least a few of those 
whose fathers, brothers, and husbands had drenched with their 
blood the Southern soil in the name of Liberty were whispering 
that sacred word. To a few it meant something more than 
freedom from the lash and from labor unrequited. 

In addition to the almost purely philosophical influence ex- 
erted by such thinkers as D’Holbach, Hobbs, Hume, Rosseau, 
Voltaire, Paine, Buckle, Schopenhauer, Draper, Bradlaugh, 
Clifford, Buchner, and Spencer, modern physical science was 
rapidly becoming the handmaid of rationalism. Every active 
philosophical mind became a factory for the production of in- 
terrogation points. The great masters of science—the real 
Titans and Hercules—were hurling thunderbolts of truth at all 
the monsters of superstition. 
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One of the most splendid achievements was that of Rudolph 
Virchow, who, in 1858, published his cellular pathology, 
placing our knowledge of morbid processes upon a firm scien- 
tific basis, demonstrating that disease is as natural as health, 
and removing it forever from the domain of the supernatural. 
The ample significance of this discovery can be better realized 
in no other way than by recalling to mind the fact that for 
more than six hundred years of Christian darkness, mental dis- 
ease—which, strictly speaking, is not itself disease but the ob- 
jective sign of pathological changes in the central nervous sys- 
tem—was believed to be the work of evil spirits. I need not 
here draw upon the sad annals of mental therapeutics. 

In 1859 Charles Darwin, “the Newton of organic science,” 
after whom Ingersoll himself declared that the last century 
should be named, established the theory of descent, relegating 
forever to the ignorant past all special “creation” myths. 

Next came Kirchoff and Bunsen, who began, in 1860, a series 
of investigations which was to demonstrate by spectral analy- 
sis, through millions upon millions of miles of space, the exist- 
ence in all other planets of the same chemical elements that are 
found in our earth and its atmosphere. 

Three years later (1863) Huxley—‘“Darwin’s Bulldog”— 
declared unmistakably, in “Man’s Place in Nature,” his opinion 
that man descended from the apes. Huxley supported his be- 
liefs by most important biological facts. 

Tyndall also—he of the “prayer gauge,” which demonstrated 
alike the credulity of Christendom and the immutability of 
natural laws—was busy, for he crowned with a master hand, 
in his “Heat as a Mode of Motion,” the splendid work of 
Mayer, Joule, Thomson, Helmholtz, and others, by presenting 
in popular form “the law of the conservation of energy.” This 
law, probably the most important generalization in physical 
science since the days of Newton, did for physics what “the law 
of substance” did for chemistry—demonstrated the indestruc- 
tibility and therefore the uncreatability of energy. It blotted 
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out of every language the words “create” and “annihilate”— 
proved that making nothing something and something nothing, 
already unthinkable in philosophy, is likewise impossible in 
experience. 

In 1874 Haeckel, in his “Anthropogeny,” made clear and in- 
telligible the descent of man from the higher apes. 


III. 


Thoroughly familiar with these great scientific achievements ; 
possessing physical and mental endowments superior to 
those of any other rationalist the world has yet produced; 
profound in history, and a master of literature; with legal 
and political experience that had not tended to increase 
his affection for things theological—his mind still alive to the 
vivid impressions of the war for physical liberty—Robert G. 
Ingersoll stepped into the field of intellectual conflict and 
waved in the face of Christendom the flag of defiance. 

I cannot pass this point in his career and not dwell with 
insistence upon a particular act of Ingersoll, an act which, for 
manliness—for unswerving fidelity to the dictates of consci- 
ence—has never been surpassed in the history of American 
politics. 

In 1868 the Republican state convention met in Peoria to se- 
lect a candidate for the governorship of Illinois. It was found 
at once that, although no special efforts had been made in his 
behalf, Ingersoll was the first choice of three-fourths of the 
delegates. But some of the more sagacious questioned the 
political wisdom of this choice. Ingersoll, even thus early, had 
become, as far at least as the preachers were concerned, the 
best-hated individual in all the state; and the delegates, notwith- 
standing their high personal regard for the man, could not 
afford to launch the bark of their political aspirations without 
some assurance that it would not be dashed against the ragged 
rock of Ingersoll’s heterodoxy. They wanted a pledge from 
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their prospective leader, who, be it marked, had yet to achieve 
national renown. Accordingly, a committee was appointed to 
confer with him, the convention adjourning to await the result. 

It had not long to wait. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I am not 
asking to be governor of Illinois. . . . I have in my com- 
position that which I have declared to the world as my views 
upon religion. My position I would not, under any circum- 
stances, not even for my life, seem to renounce. I would 
rather refuse to be President of the United States than to do 
so. My religious belief is my own. It belongs to me, not to 
the State of Illinois.” 

In these days when the gaze can scarcely be extended with- 
out revealing a politician at the feet of a priest, this reply is 
as strangely refreshing as would be a fountain that should 
burst from the fevered breast of the desert. And while many 
then regretted Ingersoll’s action, no real friend of progress 
now can but thrill at the thought of that marvellous moment 
that gave to the cause of mental liberty a brave, untrammelled 
soul. 

It was but a few years later that the Great Agnostic made, 
not for himself alone, but in behalf of his fellows, clerical and 
lay, what he has since advised every other man and every 
woman to make—‘“an individual declaration of independence.” 
He said: 

“I have made up my mind to say my say. I shall do it kindly, 
distinctly, but I am going to do it. I know there are thousands 
of men who substantially agree with me, but who are not in 
condition to express their thoughts. They are poor; they are in 
business, and they know that should they tell their honest 
thoughts, persons will refuse to patronize them—to trade with 
them . . . I say to them: Keep your ideas to yourselves; 
feed and clothe the ones you love; I will do your talking for 
you. The church cannot touch, cannot crush, cannot starve, 
cannot stop or stay me; I will express your thoughts.” 

It has often been remarked by his admirers that had he kept 
silent upon religious questions, any honor within the gift of 
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the people might have been his. This is undoubtedly true. But 
what an alternative mediocrity put at his feet! As a matter of 
fact, there was no place in this republic that could have honored 
Robert G. Ingersoll. And he could no more have preserved 
silence upon the questions with which he engaged than could 
Shelley have refrained from pouring forth the marvellous 
poetry that now glorifies the realm of fancy. Where is the man 
with imagination enough to picture that iron frame of ample 
proportion, that classic head and fine, frank face—that em- 
bodiment of all the gradations of temperament from clown to 
king—-sitting acquiescent at the feet of a Talmage! 


IV. 


Satisfied with nothing that did not rest upon the bedrock of 
reason, Ingersoll attacked the problem chiefly from two stand- 
points—the scientific and the philosophical. Starting with the 
scientifically demonstrated truths embraced in “the law of sub- 
stance” and “the law of the conservation of energy,” namely, 
that not the minutest imaginable atom or the least of the total 
sum of force or energy can be annihilated, he reached the con- 
clusion that neither could have been created, and that, there- 
fore, both must have always existed and will forever continue 
to exist. Or, to state the same facts in a different way: As 
there can be no force without matter, no matter without force 
—the two whenever and wherever cognizant to the mind being 
inseparable—the idea of a creator is an absurdity. Because a 
being who could create must have derived from matter his en- 
ergy so to do, in which case he was not a creator. To be brief 
and plain, if he had energy, he was inseparable from matter— 
was matter—and could not have created matter, that is, could 
not have created himself. It is here that Deism and Theism, 
with their “First Cause” or “Creator,” meet their Waterloo 
upon the battlefield of science. 

Just as great a difficulty—precisely the same difficulty, in re- 
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ality—is encountered when the problem is approached from a 
purely philosophical standpoint. For (according to the theist 
himself) nothing uncaused ever existed. Now, a first cause, 
if it ever existed, was uncaused—which is a contradiction, and 
therefore not true. Further, before we can logically speak of 
a First (uncaused) Cause, we must trace somewhere in the uni- 
verse a last effect—a “Great Last Effect.” Let us, as a test, 
apply this reasoning to some everyday phenomenon. Suppose 
that a child is suffering from an incurable congenital disease 
which has produced certain structural changes in the brain or 
other part of the nervous system. These changes will surely 
give rise to “symptoms”—will cause the conduct of the indi- 
idual to deviate from what is called “normal.” Imagine, now, 
that some theistic sociologist, eager to establish the falsity of 
Ingersoll’s position, is to undertake a conception of the last ef- 
fect that the “lesion” in the nervous system of this child will 
have upon society! Would he not press the “snow line” of 
common sense? And yet, theologians, lawyers, statesmen, 
scientists, and physicians (who, above all, should be wiser) 
babble about a First Cause as glibly as a merchant gossips over 
a commodity. 

The cardinal conclusion to which Ingersoll was forced by 
these scientific and philosophical truths was, of course, that 
neither the God of the Bible, nor of any other so-called sacred 
book, created the universe. And this conclusion he urged. 
In the place of the theological view he put the mechanical or 
monistic. To him the universe, of which we ourselves are a 
part, was one eternal, and, so far as can be known, planless and 
purposeless machine, which, by virtue of its composition, could 
not be otherwise than as it is; every part, from atom to planet, 
obeying the law of necessity, without the possibility of miracle, 
chance, or accident. In this sublime yet awful mechanism the 
sum of matter and energy must remain forever the same, 
though forms change and manifestations vary. A heap of coal 
might be converted into heat, the heat into steam, the steam into 
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motion, the motion be arrested and changed back to heat, and 
so forth, but the totality of matter and energy would not be 
affected. A molecule of iron, liberated by chemical action from 
one of its chlorides, entering the blood and uniting with the 
coloring matter (hemoglobin) of the red blood cells, might so 
modify the force of thought as to assist in the production of a 
grander poem. In such a case, the total amount of chloride of 
iron would be lessened, but the total amounts of iron 
and chlorine would remain the same. And this same iron, 
centuries after the poet’s death, might be gathered up by the 
roots of plants to course again through human veins. 

That intellects capable of a universal view should adopt the 
monistic theory of the universe could excite no wonder in a 
mind like Ingersoll’s. Rather did the wonder lie in the spec- 
tacle of thinking men and women in this age of thought and sci- 
entific generalization attempting to displace infinite necessity, 
“the mother of the world,” by that which, examined in the light 
of pure reason, is at most only a useless and superfluous con- 
ception. In other words, the belief that behind the totality of 
objective sensations which we call the universe lies no inde- 
pendent power was not wonderful, or even radical. That which 
to Ingersoll was really a cause for marvel is the idea that such 
a universe, in which matter and energy are inseparable and 
eternal; in which organic life permits not that which is best 
but that which is physically fittest to survive—the vicious often 
triumphing over the innocent—in which, from the astronomical 
to the microscopical—from wheeling Neptune to bacterial spore 
—Necessity shows her omnipresent form, is the sport and prey 
of some capricious, immaterial nothing. 

Anxious to hear at first hand his views on so vital a point, 
I once asked Ingersoll to tell me why he had accep*ed agnosti- 
cism instead of theism or atheism. He replied, in effect, that he 
possessed, as his only guide in this and in all other matters, a 
brain capable of certain things—there wére limits within which 
its processes were confined. Under given conditions it reached 
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given conclusions—we will say beliefs. These beliefs unavoid- 
ably resulted from evidence, as that which is called “weight” 
results from the gravitation of matter placed upon a scale. As 
far as he could see, his beliefs—his weights—were right, but 
he did not affirm that they were right; for he recognized the 
fact that, after all, his brain—his mental scales—might be 
wrong. To him the assertion that an infinitely wise and pow- 
erful Being created and governs this world was a monstrous 
absurdity; but he did not deny, because, as already stated, he 
realized that the mental scales in which he was obliged to weigh 
the evidence for and against might be wrong—might have 
erroneously tipped to the negative side. And so he never 
claimed to know the right weight; he simply read the scale. 
Moreover, he knew that there were millions of other “scales,” 
every one differing from his own, and that, consequently, in 
spite of themselves, they would all give different weights to the 
same matter. This is the golden kernel of Ingersollism—every 
mind its own “sealer of weights and measures.” He knew that 
the theist and the atheist alike must, too, have weighed the mat- 
ter in their scales, and must have reached, unavoidably, their re- 
spective conclusions. He did not blame them for their con- 
clusions. He simply demanded that they, like himself, tell 
them as conclusions, not as facts. 

He believed it to be wrong to say that a given propositi6n is 
true unless there is evidence logically to justify the assertion. 
There being nothing which, to his mind, was evidence of the 
existence of a god, a devil, a heaven, or a hell; he said that he 
did not know. Nor did he find that either the theist or the 
atheist can produce evidence which goes beyond conjecture. 

After all, is it not a fact that agnosticism is simply a prin- 
ciple? It certainly is not a conclusion—neither an affirmation 
nor a denial. Is it not true that, r all questions not theological, 
the theist and the atheist are theraselves agnostics of the purest 
type? Will any Christian who happens to be a scientist deny 
that the practise of withholding judgment pending the solu- 
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tion of a problem is the very bulwark of modern science? Will 
anybody say that this is not the agnosticism of Ingersoll ? 

Take the very water that we drink. Prior to 1781 most 
chemists believed it to be composed of one atom of hydrogen and 
one atom of oxygen to the molecule. Cavendish, however, was 
not satisfied, had not reached a conclusion on the subject, and 
not long after the year mentioned water was shown to be made 
up of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen to the mole- 
cule. Therefore, our knowledge of the true chemical nature of 
water is a result of an application of the agnostic principle in 
the science of chemistry. Similar examples may be found in 
every other department of human knowledge. 

Let us go further. I have shown, briefly, that the Inger- 
sollian or agnostic principle is universally applicable, and that, 
moreover, in all matters concerning which anything positive is 
known, it is applied by every intelligent person, be he theist or 
atheist. It was pointed out that, pending a demonstration of 
the true chemical nature of water, Cavendish applied the ag- 
nostic principle of suspending judgment on the subject. This 
must have been because his knowledge in the particular branch 
of chemistry concerned was greater than that possessed by those 
who believed the composition of water to have been determined. 
If this means anything, it means that the difference between 
the (agnostic) attitude of Cavendish and the (theistic or 
atheistic) attitude of his contemporaries in the science was 
simply one of knowledge. Cavendish knew enough to know 
that he did not know, and that no one else did. 

If a layman possessing a smattering of bacteriology should 
enter the laboratory of some justly renowned bacteriologist 
and positively but candidly assert that there is no such thing 
as an infectious disease, and that. moreover, bacteria are 
invariably a blessing to mankind, and thereupon the bacteri- 
ologist should disagree with his visitor, the disagreement be- 
tween the two would surely be due to a difference of knowl- 
edge. 
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Another step. What is the source of the agnosticism mani- 
fested in matters about which nothing positive is known? It 
cannot be a difference of knowledge, for there is no knowledge. 
If one person declares that the center of the earth is a huge dia- 
mond, and another declines, from a lack of knowledge on the 
subject, either to affirm or to deny the assertion, what causes the 
disagreement? What is the source of the agnosticism mani- 
fested by the person who declines to affirm or to deny? There 
can be but one answer to this question. It is candor—‘the 
courage of the soul.” 

Some will claim that this application of the principle of ag- 
nosticism is unjust—that the question chosen is not analogous 
to the one over which the Great Agnostic waged so many bat- 
tles. Can such an objection be sustained? Is the alleged evi- 
dence of the theist in support of the supernatural superior to 
that which might be deduced to prove that a huge diamond lies 
where gravitation is naught? With his crucible for a weapon, 
the scientist has driven from the field the foliowers of the “Great 
First Cause,” and has blotted from every language the words 
“create” and “annihilate.” Extending to the stars his inquiring 
gaze, no “New Jerusalem” was found; and from that mystic 
realm in which all roads converge is still to come the first au- 
thentic word. We have no evidence. We may hope, but on this 
question of questions the savage is the equal of the sage. Per- 
haps nothing else illustrates this better than a story which In- 
gersoll himself used to tell, in his inimitable way, and with 
which I shall close this section. A missionary was trying to 
convince an Indian of the wonderful truths of Christianity. 
The red man listened attentively, then stooped and with a stick 
drew a little circle in the sand. “This,” said he, “is what 
Indian knows.” Then, tracing a very large circle around the 
first, he added, “and this is what white man knows; but 
out here” (pointing outside both circles) “Indian knows just 
as much as white man.” 
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The criticism most frequently heard from those who seem 
to have in view the double object of belittling Ingersoll’s work 
and strengthening their own position, is that he showed no 
familiarity with the achievements of modern biblical scholar- 
ship—the so-called “higher criticism’ (as though criticism by 
one person or school is, apart from its results, better than that 
of another )—and that, consequently, it was not the real Christi- 
anity of his day that he opposed, but rather the Christianity or 
theology of fifty years ago. And this assertion is made despite 
the fact that one of Ingersoll’s entire lectures, “What Must 
We Do To Be Saved?” is devoted to rescuing the character 
and teachings of the man Christ from the aspersions of the- 
ology. It is interesting to note, however, that the criticism 
mentioned was rarely made while Ingersoll lived. And it is 
very hard to resist the temptation of inquiring why, if the as- 
sertion be true, such distinguished Christian controversialists 
as Judge Black, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Field, and Mr. Glad- 
stone felt called upon to enter the arena against him. Or 
were they, too, blind to the results of the higher criticism, 
and therefore unable to recognize the fact that the Great Ag- 
nostic did not come properly within their range? And if the 
arguments they sought to meet were not directed against 
the Christian religion proper, is it not logical to expect the 
Christian critics to disclaim as foreign to their system all that 
Ingersoll did oppose, and to cling merely to so much thereof 
as he did not oppose? Is the Christian world ready to take this 
step? 

Assuming, however, that there is a reason for questioning 
Ingersoll’s attitude towards the genuine Christian doctrines, 
let us very briefly consider a few of his arguments in the 
premises. We will begin at the bottom. 

Probably all Christians, excepting a small handful of Uni- 
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tarians (said to represent “one of the drollest of compromises 
between Christianity and Agnosticism”), will admit that a 
belief in Jesus Christ as the divine Son of God is essential to 
Christianity. Now, as already shown, Ingersoll produced the 
arguments of a scientist and of a philosopher to show that both 
substance and energy are from and to eternity—that, there- 
fore, no first cause or creator—no God of the Bible—ever ex- 
isted. Surely, having reached the conclusion that there is no 
God, the Great Agnostic, who recognized the truth of “the 
doctrine that correlatives imply one another,” did not accept the 
belief that there was or is a Son of God—a Jesus Christ—in 
the true supernatural sense. And no one who appreciates In- 
gersoll’s familiarity with the several branches of modern 
physical science would for a moment suspect him of placing 
the slightest credence in the “immaculate conception,” the 
resurrection, or the ascension. As to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, he declared that it “is the enemy of morality,” because 
“it teaches that the innocent can justly suffer for the guilty; 
that consequences can be avoided by repentance, and that in the 
world of mind the great fact known as cause and effect does 
not apply.” Furthermore, after pointing out, in “Myth and 
Miracle,” that all the gods of mythological and religious history 
were born on the 25th of December; were worshiped by “wise 
men ;” that they fasted forty days, met with violent death, 
and rose from the dead, he declares that their history “is the 
history of our Christ,’ and he adds, in conclusion: “These 
things are not accidents—not coincidences. Christ was a sun- 
god.” 

Of course, I have given only a few of the numerous argu- 
ments advanced by the Great Agnostic on the points concerned, 
but even those few indubitably prove that he attacked not 
only the Chrstianity of fifty years ago but the Christianity of 
to-day, or the latter has ceased to be a supernatural religion and 
has become merely a code of morals. 
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VI. 

Convinced by his earnest studies in physical science, and by 
a careful observation of sociological phenomena, that the sci- 
entific or monistic conception of nature, already mentioned, is 
the only tenable one, and possessing that mental poise which 
enables one to view things, not as pictured by the sentiments, 
but as they really are, Ingersoll naturally and necessarily 
spurned every idea that savored of design or of special provi- 
dence. He saw that these are fancies of which only the most 
provincial mind is capable. To him the teleological view was, 
at best, a sort of mental emetic. His intellectual horizon was 
too broad for the sort of special providence that, for example, 
acknowledges the necessity of raising up a Lincoln who should 
break the fetters of an enslaved race, while a nation’s soil ran 
red with innocent blood, and who should then, untimely, find 
a martyr’s grave through the medium of an assassin’s bullet. 
Ingersoll could see no reason for having allowed the race to 
be enslaved. 

He read with scorn and pity the various “Christian evi- 
dences,” the “fundamental truths,” the “analogies.” Examining 
Paley’s wonderful watch, he found that it did not keep time 
with the logic of this age, and that it afforded no greater de- 
gree of conviction than Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. He pos- 
sessed, to a rare degree, the faculty of universal sight. Recog- 
nizing the law of correiatives, a knowledge of a part implied 
with him a knowledge of the whole; and as he saw that the 
human mind is limited, he knew that to assert design for any 
thing or phenomenon in nature is illogical. He knew that we 
must possess an understanding of antecedents and consequents 
—children of necessity—before asserting purpose. This rule 
had been applied in every other branch of human effort, where 
perfection is not claimed, and he applied it in theology, where 
perfection is claimed. 

Of course, the apparent evidences of design in nature were 
as plain to Ingersoll as to anyone else. But they were only ap- 
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parent. At most, they never took him farther on the beaten 
turnpike of teleology than where the straight and narrow path 
of agnosticism branches off. For example, although recog- 
nizing apparent design as far as the welfare of the microbe it- 
self is concerned, he could not believe that any wise and benefi- 
cent purpose is subserved by the bacterium which lurks in dust 
and soil, and, accidentally entering on the point of some wound- 
ing body the tissues of man or of some lower mammal, causes 
the horrible disease called tetanus. He could not think other- 
wise than that the part played in nature by this micro-organism 
is, considering all the known facts regarding it, a most use- 
less and cruel one. He would not attempt to account for the 
existence of this germ. He was satisfied that, like all other 
things, it necessarily exists—that it is—and that the deplorable 
phenomena which it excites when brought into relation with 
certain members of the animal kingdom are, for want of a 
better word, accidental. 

Convinced of the relativity of everything in nature, Ingersoll 
believed that there is nothing absolutely good, nothing abso- 
lutely bad, and that outside the planless, ever-changing cycle 
of the universe there is no watchful power to curse or bless 
mankind. He held that man’s ideas of good and of evil had 
been inferred from natural phenomena; those things tending 
to happiness being called good ; those to unhappiness, bad. 

Whoever is not convinced of the truth of Ingersoll’s doctrine 
that good and evil are merely relative should read “The 
Flower,” which doubtless contains more philosophy than even 
Tennyson himself dared to believe : 

Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 


Up there came a flower, 
The people said, a weed. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden-bower, 

And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 
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Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Sow’d it far and wide 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 

But Ingersoll went even further than this. He saw not 
only that there is nothing absolutely moral or immoral, but 
that in many cases even attempts at right action are opposed by 
the forces of nature. For example, a famine occurs in India; 
and without inquiring as to why it has been permitted to occur, 
we will suppose that a society of benevolent Christian people in 
America decides to send a shipload of provisions to the stricken 
land—to those whose suppliant faces, the light almost 
gone, reflect the glare of answerless skies—to mothers who 
look into the wan and ghastly faces of their babes. 
The ship departs, is disabled and delayed by storm— 
wrecked, it may be—and, as though further to impede 
its progress, Nature, with subtle hand, works night and day in 
the production of barnacles upon the bottom of this very ship. 
And yet the vast majority of Christians could actually en- 
gage in the removal of these growths without doubting that 
everything in the universe was planned to meet the needs of 
man. This is only one of the innumerable examples that crowd 
upon the thoughtful mind. But we need not borrow from the 
imagination. It is a matter of scientific record that in certain 
cloisters whose inmates are engaged in the merciful vocation 
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of nursing the sick the mortality, up to the fortieth year, is 
greatly above the average. And in summer there is scarcely a 
week during which a thunderbolt does not shatter the steeple of 
some church that has trusted in Providence to the extent of 
neglecting to protect itself with lightning rods—the invention 
of an “infidel.” 

Ingersoll was wise enough to see that Nature neither re- 
joices nor regrets, and that the so-called rewards and punish- 
ments which she bestows and inflicts are but ephemeral phases 
of the eternal panorama of antecedents and consequents. 

A little while ago it was my sad lot to visit a home in which 
the husband and father had died of an acute illness. He lay 
in a room adjoining that in which I stood, the door between 
the two being closed. It was a summer morning, and the sun 
streamed through a window and fell against the closed door, 
imparting as it passed a fairer gold to the careless locks of a 
little girl, who thought her papa “asleep.” When I saw this 
tragedy I recalled these words of Ingersoll: “The sun shines 
as gladly on coffins as on cradles.” 

HERMAN E. Kittrepce, M.D. 

Washington, D. C. 





MILITARISM AT HOME. 


ILITARISM is not a thing which can be raised for 
foreign consumption only. We cannot give to our 
government the power to enslave other peoples without show- 
ing it how to enslave us as well. We may insist on firing our 
blunderbuss at weaker nations, but we are bound to feel the 
“kick” ourselves. It is well that this should be so. For the 
people of America to stamp out the only republic of the East— 
for the people of Great Britain to annihilate the only republics 
of Africa—and at the same time to maintain their own free- 
dom, would be to run counter to the simplest rules of justice, 
and it may well turn out that the Anglo-Saxon race in its mad 
attempt to enslave others, has really been fastening the shackles 
upon itself. 

At any rate signs are not wanting that a well-defined plan 
exists to build up a powerful military center at Washington 
with a view not only to foreign possibilities, but also to domes- 
tic affairs, and when we speak of domestic troubles it is only 
the labor question which presents itself to the mind. The War 
Department at Washington and the congressional committees 
which it controls will bear watching. It looks with envy upon 
the military centralization of European countries and it is 
openly trying to establish something of the same kind here. 
The Militia Bill as it finally passed the late Congress was a 
very different measure from the one originally introduced, 
thanks to the opposition of the Southern senators, who evidently 
feared that the Republican Party might use the new powers 
against the South. The original bill provided for a new “volun- 
teer reserve” of 100,000 men “ready for immediate service,” 
which “when called forth by the president shall serve wherever 
ordered within or without the territory of the United States.” 
This action, smuggled into a so-called “militia bill,” virtually 
proposed to add 100,000 men to the regular army of the United 
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States, the force so constituted being altogether free from the 
control of the state governments, and it passed the House of 
Representatives almost without debate and by a large majority, 
and was reported favorably in the Senate, and it was only the 
sectional jealousy of the South that fortunately prevented it 
from becoming a law. 

But the bill as it actually passed is bad enough. It gives 
power to the president “whenever he is unable to execute the 
laws of the Union in any part thereof,” or in case of “rebellion 
against the authority of the government of the United States,” 
“to call forth for a period not exceeding nine months such num- 
ber of the militia of the state or of the states or territories or of 
the District of Columbia as he may deem necessary,” and “to 
issue his orders for that purpose to such officers of the militia 
as he may think proper.” This is substantially a transfer of 
the militia of every state to the general government upon the 
president’s order and without consulting in any way the au- 
thorities of the state. Under this section a Georgia regiment 
may be sent to put down a strike in Massachusetts, and the 
president may pick out any lieutenant in the country to carry 
out his orders if he finds no higher officer to his mind. 

I think it is safe to say that no such blow against state rights 
and in favor of autocratic centralization has been struck since 
the Civil War, and yet it has been practically unnoticed, and the 
people accepts it without a protest, while the War Department 
is recovering its breath before another advance towards the 
fulfillment of its reactionary plans. Nor is this all. It was 
the intent of the framers of the Constitution, not only that the 
Federal government should be held in check by the states, but 
that the president should be held directly in check by Congress. 
This act, however, provides that the expenses of the militia 
under it shall be paid out of one of the regular annual ap- 
propriation funds, and consequently, after Congress has made 
its annual provision for running the government, the presi- 
dent has for a full year the same power over all the militia 
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of the states that the Tsar has over the Russian army. We 
have thus in this simple “militia bill” a complete military revo- 
lution already accomplished. 

In the face of such an insidious movement as this, is it any 


wonder that the militia is becoming unpopular among labor 
men and that the unions are insisting upon it that their mem- 
bers shall resign from it? I do not see how they well could 
do otherwise. Remaining in the militia they are liable at any 
time to be sent to a distant state to intimidate strikers and over- 
ride local sentiment. As militia-men they.thus become the tools 
of the financial interests which may at any time happen to 
control the national government. A militia should be a local 
body, imbued with an appreciation of local interests and ready 
to act only in accord with public opinion. It should never be, 
like an army, the unreasoning instrument of a distant authority. 

We must protest against the Junkerising of our state militias. 
The Constitution of the United States reserves to the states the 
right of selecting their officers and in most of the states the 
officers are elected by the men, and this system has given full 
satisfaction for over a century, but this old-fashioned Ameri- 
can way does not suit the War Department of to-day and hence 
the provision that the president may issue his orders “to such 
officers of the militia as he may think proper.” It is a clear 
evasion of the spirit of the Constitution and a disingenuous at- 
tack upon the rights of the states and of the members of the 
militia. 

It is agreeable in the midst of such indications of reaction 
on the part of the government and utter indifference on the 
part of the people, to note any sign of a counter sentiment, and 
I hail as such a sign the action of Congressman Robert Baker, 
of Brooklyn, in refusing to avail himself of the privilege of 
naming a cadet for Annapolis on the ground that it is a mistake 
to permit our young men to devote their lives to the art of de- 
stroying their fellows. We have no navy on our Great Lakes. 
Why do we need one on the Atlantic? If we can make a 
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treaty with Canada to this end, why not with the other Powers? 
And even without a treaty of any kind, we need fear no 
attack from abroad if we only mind our own business. I am 
sure that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root and myself could live 
in peace next door to each other for years without arming 
ourselves against each other or needing the police-powers of 
the state. It is only the burglars and toughs of society who 
afford us excuse for revolvers and watchmen. But there are 
no longer among the nations any burglars and toughs whom 
we need fear, for pirates have ceased to exist and if they had 
not, they could not stand a moment against any kind of im- 
provised militia defence which we might care to prepare. No, 
we arm against the nations of our own “set” in society—against 
France and Germany and Russia—and it is just as disgraceful 
as if I armed myself with revolvers against Mr. Hay or Mr. 
Root, and put a battery along my line fence, which happens 
to bound the farm also of ex-Governor Morton, and practised 
my men in trying to get the range of his house. It would be 
insulting and disgraceful and no gentleman would act so. Why 
then in the name of common-sense cannot a nation behave like 
a gentleman? I would like to see my country set the example. 

Not long ago a man called at my office, and, looking round 
carefully to assure himself that no one was listening, he as- 
sured me in a whisper that enemies were upon his track, that 
they followed him day and night, and he wished my assistance 
to get rid of them. I saw at once that he was suffering from 
that common form of insanity which shows itself in such un- 
founded fears. There was no one in the world who would have 
injured the poor creature, but I tried in vain to assure him of 
it. I told him that his fears were a symptom of insanity. “Oh, 
yes,” he replied, with a pitying smile for my ignorance. “I 
know all about that kind of insanity, but in my case it is actually 
true that I am pursued,” and then he repeated his story. I 
was informed afterwards by a friend of his that he was hope- 
lessly insane. Now it so happens that among nations this form 
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of lunacy is much commoner than among individuals. A 
statesman who would recoil from the suggestion that King 
Edward or President Loubet intended to shoot him at sight, 
will still maintain with a straight face that their governments 
have sinister designs upon ours, and that is made an excuse 
for us to plot against them. I do not believe a word of it. It is 
a kind of international insanity. No one wishes to attack us 
and as soon as we disarm they woul wish so less than ever. 
Let us, the people of the United States, insist on giving the 
world an example of national sanity, and let us beware of 
the complicated designs for a military empire which emanate 
from that storm center of military lunacy, our War Depart- 
ment. 
ERNEST CRosBy. 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. 





EVOLUTION’S TRIUMPH—MAN. 


O many things we talk about, write about and teach about, 
yet from a clear conceptive logical basis are unable to 
truly think about. Of these no one subject presents so much that 
is fascinating as does the study of man and his evolution. By 
evolution is meant growth or development, physical, mental and 
subjective (psychical), after all, this trinity being but one, 
though of different manifestations, in reality all is God work- 
ing out great results along a divine plan of a determined law. 
This law we comprehend because its workings is revealed to us, 
but the reason for the law and its ultimate is not revealed. Of 
this we can do but little more than speculate.. 

That there is a general law known as evolution is but little 
disputed. It is quite as much accepted as the law of gravita- 
tion. But of the law, its origin, its why, its wherefore, there is 
cavil. This as yet is not revealed. Faith and hope attempt 
to blaze its path as ever upward and onward unto sublimity. 
Such has been man’s evolution throughout all the countless eons 
of the past, and it is unthinkable that the law will ever change, 
hence man must ever progress, must ever go on and on, up- 
ward and upward unto complete dominion over all the earth. 

Faith and hope have accomplished much when they induce 
the individual to bring his mind to think of the time when 
this earth was without vegetation or any animal life—the pri- 
mary age of stone, mineral; that after millions of years of 
preparation there came the plant life; after the plant life, the 
animal life. Stone and mineral did not produce the plant. 
When, in the course of the law of evolution, they were pre- 
pared to sustain vegetable life, it came—came because of the 
law’s development. Plants—vegetables—did not produce the 
animal kingdom, but when in the course of the onward fulfill- 
ment of the law of evolution the earth and these of the earth 
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were ready to sustain this life, it came—came in its successive 
stages, mollusks, fishes, reptiles, mammals, man. One did not 
produce the other—each successively came when under the law 
the time was ripe for the coming. It is the law which pro- 
duced, not the thing. Man is not a descent from the monera 
“Organism without organs” any more than he is a descent from 
rocks, minerals, vegetables, plants. Each was before him, but 
he does not owe kinship unto them. 

Man knows that he is the highest manifestation of terres- 
trial life. More than this, he is able to fairly well measure at 
least a part of his own evolution. In his career he enumerates 
great epochs—the time when he first attained an upright atti- 
tude, when he first intentionally kindled fire, when he ma- 
tured his emotional cries into articulate speech, when he in- 
vented written symbols for speech, when he made the lightning 
(electricity) his servant. These are admitted to be his five 
conscious primary evolutionary epochs. They all belong to 
man! In all the countless ages while man has so evolved, no 
other or higher terrestrial life has appeared! 

Man has divined much of the law of life. By his invented 
telescope and camera he has surveyed and mapped much of 
the planetary system; he has fathomed the mineral kingdom; 
he is rapidly gaining intimate knowledge approaching mastery 
cf the elements; by his inspiration he has developed much— 
created much—of the vegetable life, and lower forms of animal 
life. 

There is an indefinable belief that there was a time when 
man did not wholly walk upright; that this was ages before he 
intentionally kindled fire. Both of these barely conscious be- 
liefs are almost incomprehensible. The development of lan- 
guage, spoken and symbolic is dimly comprehended. Of the 
evolution of electricity we are the living witnesses. 

All these attainments in Man’s evolution did not come at 
once. They were successive. The same period of time did not 
elapse between these several epochs. -Time shortened between 
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each one. Man can safely say he is now evolving by leaps— 
measured by the pace of his tottering childhood. But he faces 
one fact—that he has never taken one epoch advance step until 
he had sensed and at least partly mastered that which he had— 
that which had been revealed unto him. He ceased to worship 
fire—ceased to fear fire—and, behold! electricity is revealed, 
dimly, then radiantly, for him to master! This he is doing. 
Photography, telegraphy, lighting, motive power, telephony, 
vibratory waves, phonography, wireless telegraphy, and telep- 
athy. All these are admitted realities more or less generally 
understood and recognized. 

Surely all the epochs—all the steps—in man’s evolution have 
not been taken. We inwardly feel and know the goal is not 
yet reached. Wuat shall be the next step? Faith and hope 
say it must be spiritual—the further coming into ONE-NESS 
with the ALL. It must be so, for 

“ . . . Would the Master send 
A sentient being—God, the King, the Chooser— 


Into a strange new country to no end?” 
Witson Rivey Gay. 


Seattle, Wash. 








POE AND HIS MISUNDERSTOOD PERSONALITY. 


“But I am constitutionally sensitive—nervous in an unusual degree. 
I became insane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank—God only knows how often 
or how much. As a matter of course, my enemies referred the insanity 
to the drink rather than the drink to the insanity.”* 

HIS is the first accurate statement we have of the defini- 
tion of the disease dipsomania as distinguished from the 
vicious habit of drunkenness. It was a piteous statement of a 
fact recognized by the sufferer, but a scientific discovery the 
great value of which the unfortunate poetic genius was uncon- 
scious. The germs of this medical discovery, however, fell 
upon sterile soil, and it remained for the present generation of 
scientists to take away the stigma of drunkenness too long at- 
tached to the memory of Edgar Allen Poe. 

(T he poet was not a man addicted to the habit of intoxication, 
but belonged to that class of psychopaths too long blamed and 
accused of vicious habits that are really the unfortunate symp- 
toms of disease—a disease now recognized by neurologists as 
a psychic epilepsy, and no more under self control than is the 
epileptic attack so familiar to us all.) It is necessary here to 
explain in general terms the distinction between drunkenness 
and inebriety as vices or stigmata of degeneration, and psychic 
explosions that are demonstrated by an uncontrollable mania to 
consume unknown quantities of alcohol or other narcotics, and 
now well recognized under the name dipsomania.f 

There are individuals born of unstable nervous organization ; 


*Poe’s letter to George W. Eveleth, January 4, 1848. The italics are 
the writer’s—W. L. H. 

+As the writer has elsewhere gone into this matter in full detail he 
attempts here only what is sufficient to make clear the disease from 
which Poe suffered. See “The Perverts,” G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York. 
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unfortunate persons who struggle throughout their lives with 
all the outward appearances of a well adjusted physiologic 
machine, yet who are silent sufferers of intense psychic dis- 
turbances. These symptoms of an unbalanced, unequal organ- 
ization take various objective forms. Such ire seen in the 
startling precociousness of a genius; the meteoric career of a 
writer who dies before he reaches the age of full manhood 
in the normal person; the bizarre and morbid paintings of a 
youth who succumbs ere adolescence has departed, and in the 
man so poisoned by products of his own body that the higher 
brain centers are submerged, and the nerve cells cry, shriek, 
for alcohol as though the fiend of ancestral impulse knew the 
will was temporarily destroyed and hence entered to wallow in 
its riotous delirium. It was to this latter class of unfortunates 
that Poe belonged, and in his words, poetic prayers, and phan- 
tasies the neurologist can see the suffering and recognize the 
feeling of hopelessness ever present in the unjustly accused. 
(These dipsomaniacal attacks are symptoms of disorganized 
brain cells. These cells become poisoned at irregular intervals 
by the bi-products of the physiologic system which are retained 
in the body through a lack of perfect functioning of the nerve 
cells—faulty metabolism. These toxic materials are accumu- 
lative, and when they have reached a certain potency, over- 
power the will, judgment and self; the real ego is for the time 
being suppressed, and we have a temporary insanity, its princi- 
pal symptoms being an imperative, uncontrolling demand for 
narcotics in any form, Each attack naturally diminishes the 
resisting power of the brain cells and augments the basic 
cause, and the result is an increase of frequency in the attacks 
until the somatic end. ) 

It is such parentage as Poe had that gives to the world many 
of its geniuses and dipsomaniacs, and Nature, ever watchful 
of her duties, sees that the reproduction goes no further. The 
poet had for his grandmother an actress; both his parents fol- 
lowed the uncertain profession of the stage at a period when 
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to get a living meant a ruinous drain on all the mental and 
physical attributes. Great nervous excitement, a brain strug- 
gle with poverty, no time to give maternal thoughts to the com- 
ing child whose germinal status was unfit, could give us any- 
thing but the psychopath. 

The first objective symptom of Poe’s infirmity we see in 
Col. Preston’s—a school mate of Poe—statement: “He was 
capricious * * * in anger was furious.” This latter state- 
ment taken in conjunction with the development of Poe’s at- 
tacks, show uncontrollable impulses ; symptoms to be always re- 
garded with concern when shown in children. 

At the University of Virginia we find a marked example of 
the predilection of his nerve cells for alcohol. “Poe’s passion 
for strong drink,” says one of his fellow students, “was marked 
and peculiar. It was not the taste of the beverage that influ- 
enced him ; without a sip or smack of the mouth he would seize 
a full glass and send it home at a single gulp. This frequently 
used him up, but if not, he rarely returned to the charge.” This 
latter statement is significant, for the drunkard, the inebriate, 
drinks small quantities, but frequently, and will keep it up as 
long as he can procure liquor or until he succumbs, repeating 
the actions when sobered if liquor is to be obtained, if it is not 
readily at hand, sanely awaits another chance. Not so with the 
developing symptoms in the dipsomaniac. At once this phycho- 
path pours down enormous quantities of liquor, and will cease 
at nothing until he has obtained sufficient to quiet his horrible 
restlessness. This is the condition in the early stages. In the 
full development of the mania we have the ego completely sup- 
pressed and the individual disappears from home and friends 
for weeks or months. There is a cerebral palsy which permits 
the sufferer to perform various complex and apparently 
reasoned acts of which he will retain no recollection when he 
has recovered from the effects of the attack, and which may be 
quite at variance with his usual behavior. Here is clinical 
evidence of what I mean; 
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“He came into our office with his usual gait and manner, and, 
with no symptom of ordinary intoxication, he talked like a 
man insane. Perfectly self-possessed in all other respects, his 
brain and tongue were evidently beyond his control. A single 
glass of wine would produce this effect upon Mr. Poe, and that 
rarely as these instances of easy aberration of caution and mind 
occurred, he was liable to them, and while under their influence, 
voluble and personally self-possessed but neither sane nor re- 
sponsible. He had little or no memory of them afterward, we 
understand.”—N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal, December, 


1846. 


In this statement is a layman’s unconscious description of 
the onset of a psychic explosion. It was not the “a single glass 
of wine” that caused this mental alienation, but the flow of 
toxic material through the brain, the riotous disturbance of 
his nervous system, that had been gradually overpowering him. 
It was one of the murmurings of these approaching psychic 
storms that compelled Poe to write to Kennedy, September 11, 
1835: “I am suffering under a depression of spirits, such as 
I have never felt before. I am wretched, and know not why. 
Oh! Pity me, for I fear that my words are incoherent, but I 
will recover myself.” 

These furious, maddening storms rush on driving before 
them uncontrollable impulses whose license is impassioned, and 
the helpless poet, mentally alienated, seeks rest and oblivion 
in alcohol. He knew naught of time, friends or the responsi- 
bility of self, and the struggle between the two poisons, the 
alcohol and the auto-toxic material, takes his brain for the bat- 
tle ground. The smoke and heat of the battle subsides, and 
his “irregular, eccentric and querulous” conduct gives way to 
“his uniform gentleness of disposition and kindness of heart,” 
and he again becomes a “genial, generous friend, invariably 
kind and gentlemanly to all.” Concerning the attacks, memory 
of acts, words, time, was a dismal biank surrounded by aura 
of fear, introspection and despair. Upon the complete return 
to sanity the real self was asserted, and on one of these occa- 
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sions he writes to Kennedy: “I have a fair prospect of future 
success—in a word all is right.” 

This heightened feeling of freedom from any future desire 
to touch liquor is always present on recovery from one ot these 
early attacks of dipsomania. Weeks, months pass and there 
is never a thought or desire for liquor, the idea is even abhor- 
rent—an entirely different condition found in the drunkard. 

“He (Poe) impressed me as a refined and very gentlemanly 
man; exceedingly neat in his person; interesting always, from 
the intellectual character of his mind, which appeared to me 


to be tinged with sadness."—Wm. Gowan’s statement after 
living eight months with Poe. 


It is in these happy lucid intervals that the psychopath works 
under a high mental pressure as though Nature intended to 
render some compensatory condition for her otherwise destroy- 
ing acts. 

“T am excessively slothful and wonderfully industrious—by 
fits. . . . I scribble all day, and read all night, so long as 
the disease (the passion for writing) endures.”—Letter to 
Lowell; July 2, 1844. 

To this statement of his lucid interval add the following to 
make a complete clinical history of dipsomania. He had made 
an, engagement to call upon Mrs. Whitman on November 4th. 
After visiting Lowell, in a letter to “Annie,” November 16th, 
he wrote: 

“He had no memory of what took place after leaving Lowell 
until he reached Providence; that he was in a state of despair 
and tormented by the ‘demon’ all the night.” Mrs. Osgood 
testifies: “I have never seen him otherwise than gentle, gen- 
erous, well-bred, and fastidiously refined. To a sensitive and 
delicately nurtured woman, there was a peculiar and unre- 
sistible charm in the chivalric, graceful, and almost tender rev- 
erence with which he invariably approached all women who 
won his respect.” 


The psychologist :eadily understands the reason for Poe’s 
intensity, for his cosmic terror and his constant dwelling upon 
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the aspect of physical decay. He lived alternately a life of 
obsession and lucidity, and this duality is the explanation of his 
being so shamefully misunderstood—so highly praised, so 
cruelly blamed. As he says in Silence, “There are some quali- 
ties, some incorporate things, that have a double life.” In most 
of his weird and tantastic tales we can see the patient emerg- 
ing from a condition of oblivion, and before the fear of self 
has approached with complete sanity, he writes as the fancies 
and dreams pass his brain. 
“Through a circle that ever returneth in, 
To the self-same spot; 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the Plot.” 

We find in his personal attacks, written when he sporadically 
held editorial positions, many of the primary symptoms of the 
psychopath ; a disordered and disturbed comprehension of con- 
cepts, suspicion and exaggerated ideas of persecution. Then 
came moral incoherence, disturbed orientation and judgment 
with many other psychic disturbances to be quickly followed by 
changes in the temperament, the alterations in consciousness, 
then the second personality, of which the first had no recollec- 
tion. Did not the poet feel something of his helplessness when 
he wrote “Legiea?” that fantasy with its sinister merging of 
the souls of two women beloved by the psychopathic hero who 
cries out on almost every page: “Man doth not yield him to 
the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the weak- 
ness of his feeble will.” 


WitiiAM Lee Howarp. 
Baltimore, Md. 








A DAUGHTER OF TENNESSEE. 


HO as a child, or at a later period, has not come under 

the witching charm of the woodland spirit in the 

springtime of the year and the infant hours of day, and also 

beheld her in her austere moods? A barren moorland of years 

may stretch between those magic hours and the present, but 

when memory waves her wand, “the past rises as a dream” to 
feed the imagination and refresh the soul. 

It is as yesterday and you are entering the virgin forest. 
The trees have taken on their newly woven robes of emerald. 
The forest orchestra is carolling its orisons to the Lord of the 
Day. The eastern sky, seen through the lattice of leaves, is 
suffused with rose, that changes into gold, and lights up 
the cloud banks with varying tints of purple and orange, of 
crimson and pearl. The squirrels are playing hide-and-seek in 
the trees, or calling one to another from the tall sentinels of the 
woodland ; and some seem to be scolding or fault-finding, and 
now and then harsh discordant notes of birds of prey silence 
for a moment the songs and the merry making of the children 
of the forest. Here is a rippling stream, fringed with tender 
ferns, and here a mossy bank seems to invite repose. The air 
is heavy with a perfume of such ravishing sweetness that its 
fragrance baffles words and defies comparison. You look 
above and find you are in one of those wonderful natural bowers 
made by the wild grape vine interlacing the branches of over- 
hanging trees. The rich brown earth still wearing her carpet- 
ing of autumn leaves is sprinkled with the blossoms of the 
pioneer flowers; some white as the snow that so lately pow- 
dered the trees with brilliants and mantled the earth in the gar- 
ment of purity, and some are blue as the heavens at mid-night. 
Here is a pink that seems to challenge the first blush of dawn 
and here is a yellow that suggests burnished gold—a witching 
wonder world of beauty and gladness, But in nature all goes 
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by contrast and even this picture of other days suggests another 
scene. How well you remember another day when summer 
cast her spell over field and forest. The scorching sun had 
wooed the heavy clouds above the horizon. The air was sultry, 
you had fled to the shade of the same forest, to the mossy 
bank under the wild grape vine. Many seasons have come and 
gone, yet how swiftly memory bears you over the flood of 
years and you find yourself living again that hour in the Sum- 
mer of the Long Ago. 

The forest has grown very still and expectant, the wind by 
fits rustles the leaves in no soothing manner, then all becomes 
calm again. Suddenly the deep-toned thunder rumbles in the 
distance and the lightning flashes on every hand. The winds 
are unleashed. The giant trees bend and sway as reeds before 
the springtime breeze. Limbs are wrenched from trunks, a 
dead tree near by falls with a mighty crash, bringing down 
many promising saplings, and the soul-piercing cry of a mother 
bird tells of the supreme tragedy in one little home. The rain 
falls in torrents and then comes another blinding flash of light- 
ning, and lo! the tall and splendid monarch of the forest that 
has defied the elements for scores of years, and whose crest 
has long risen as a regal plume above all surrounding trees is 
riven and stripped of leaf and stem. Only a bare shaft or 
trunk, innocent of bark, remains the monument of departed 
glory, while the earth around bears eloquent testimony of the 
greatness of the fallen monarch. So the elements play in mad 
fury around you. Discord, tragedy, suffering and death wait 
on the storm. Soon, however, the sun breaks forth making the 
tear-stained forest a jewelled fairy-land. All is bright, serene, 
fresh and fragrant, but ah! the sorrow and the death remain, 
and for you always the hour will be tinged with infinite sadness 
and its memory will also companion the golden vision of spring, 
even as gladness and gloom, sunshine and shade, joy and sor- 
row, life and death follow each other through this wonder 
world of ours. 
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The thought-world of a poet, a novelist, an artist or a musi- 
cian is not unlike the forest under the smile, and frown of the 
elements. This thought, and these memories of other days were 
suggested to me recently when reading again some of those 
wonderful humanistic stories of the simple life in Tennessee, 
as portrayed with such exquisite charm by Miss’ Dromgoole in 
“The Heart of Old Hickory,” and “The Heart of the Woods ;” 
“A Day in Asia,” and “Rags;” a “Grain of Gold,” and “Fid- 
dling His Way to Fame;” “The Leper of the Cumberlands,” 
and “A Scrap of College Lore;’ “Old Hickory’s Ball,” and 
“George Washington’s Bufday;’ “A Humble Advocate,” and 
“Christmas Eve at the Corner Grocery.”* 

Ah, here as in the old days we find ourselves in a wonder 
world where the smile and tear, the sunshine and gloom, where 
the gladness and tragedy jostle one against the other. Here 
are visions woven in the loom of an imagination bequeathed 
the author by the mingled blood of many people, woven of flax 
and silken threads gathered from the fields of experience and 
observation. And what color effects are here; to gain the pig- 
ment that is found in some of the richest hues, the soul has 
journeyed to the depths and scaled the heights. The sunshine, 
the comedy, the lighter lay—these may be known, felt and ex- 
pressed by the butterfly-nature that has not yet drunk deeply 
from the well of experience, battled sturdily on the field of ad- 
versity or looked tragedy squarely in the face with unblanched 
cheek. And these lighter and softer tints which are very beauti- 
ful in themselves may be found in the work of those who have 
not descended into the Valley of the Shadow of Death; who 
have never heard or felt the cry of the wounded bird bereft of 
its nest, or beheld with keenest pain the dismantling of the 
giant oak by the fury of the storm. But the work into whose 
web and woof are woven the ceepest color necessary to the 
richest pattern comes—save in cases of the most transcendent 


*See “The Heart of Old Hickory and Other Stories of Tennessee ;” 
“Cinch and Other Stories.” 
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genius—only after the imagination companioned by experience 
has sounded the depths of suffering and grief and ascended the 
Spiritual Alps. 

We do not wish to minify the influence of heredity or that 
of early environment; both are positive factors in life. Ex- 
perience, however, acts upon the imagination much as does 
the steel upon the flint, generating the spark that kindles the 
conflagration. 

The influence of heredity is a most fascinating theme to 
students of psychology. The constant recurrence of some traits 
dominant in certain ancestors is only less interesting than the 
racial characteristics that mark the peoples from whom one 
has descended. I have noticed that authors who exhibit great 
versatility in their work, and individuals who present strik- 
ingly contradictory phases of character and varying moods, 
usually, if indeed not invariably, carry in their veins, nerves 
and brain, the mingled life of different races or peoples. 

The life of the little Tennessee author who has written her- 
self into the affections of so many thousands of American 
hearts is a striking illustration of this fact. Miss Dromgoole on 
her father’s side came of Irish and English ancestry. Through 
her mother’s veins flowed the mingled blood of the French and 
the Danes. Thus, in her we find the combination of four great 
and in many ways distinctive peoples. From her Irish ances- 
tors she inherited that fine sense of humor which sparkles 
through her writings and enlivens her sketches, that otherwise 
might be too heavily freighted with pathos, and from English 
ancestors she doubtless inherited much of the sturdiness of 
purpose and loyalty to high ideals which are such marked char- 
acteristics of her life. Her grand-father on her father’s side 
left the Catholic faith and embraced Methodism. After this 
change in his religious convictions, life in Ireland became any- 
thing but joyous or peaceful, and in time he fled to Virginia 
where he became a Methodist circuit rider. From the mother, 
she probably inherited something of the brightness and vivacity 
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of the French, and perhaps from the Danish ancestors some- 
thing of that strong tendency to dwell on the serious and som- 
ber phases of life which even the Irish and the French influences 
have failed to over-balance, as well as something of the earnest- 
ness, tenacity and fixed determination which are characteristics 
of the Saxons, Teutons and indeed most of the northern 
European peoples. It is not improbable that her inherited ten- 
dency to dwell upon the somber mysteries of life may have 
been greatly strengthened by the influence of early environment. 
Loneliness, her own hard struggle with adversity, and many un- 
toward conditions of her childhood days could not fail to leave 
a lasting impress on a mind so sensitive as hers. 

Miss Dromgoole was born in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
From her earliest years she was studious and inclined to intro- 
spection. She pondered much and frequently expressed views 
and ideas far beyond her years, which led her mother to be- 
lieve that the child would make her mark in the world of 
letters. Her mother furthered her education in every possible 
way, and was her guide, counsellor, inspirer and most devoted 
friend. She was educated chiefly at home; when advanced far 
enough she went to the Female Academy of Clarksville, Tenn- 
essee, from which she graduated. There were, however, some 
circumstances connected with her early life that were very sad 
to one so keenly sensitive as was this child, as will be appreci- 
ated by those who peruse her little book, “Rare Old Chums,” 
a unique volume that is in the real sense a soul’s autobiography 
—not that the book is biography in the literal sense, but the 
record of the interior life, the child’s thoughts and aspirations, 
hopes and fears, are history, and in a general way the picture 
of the father and daughter is a faithful portrayal—a chapter in 
the life of our author, giving vivid glimpses of early life at 
the period when she lived with her father in the little cottage 
near the Elk River in the Highlands of Tennessee. 

The mother had stimulated a love of literature in the child 
and had encouraged her budding literary aspirations, and when 
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she died, all earth was shrouded in blackness. The family 
were poor, the home was broken up, she was confronted with 
the necessity of earning her livelihood, and remembering her 
mother’s oft-uttered admonition to write for publication, she 
determined to make the attempt. Her first ambitious effort 
won a prize offered by the Youth’s Companion. Subsequently 
this excellent young people’s paper accepted many of her stories. 
She also served some years as engrossing clerk for the Senate 
of Tennessee. 

One day during the summer of 1890, I received a sketch 
signed “Will Allen Dromgoole.” It was entitled, “Fiddling His 
Way to Fame,” and was submitted for the ARENA. On perus- 
ing the story, I was satisfied that the author was a woman, on 
account of a certain delicacy of sentiment and refinement of 
thought that pervaded the sketch. I accepted the contribution 
and it was so well received that Miss Dromgoole became a 
regular contributor to the ARENA. Subsequently two volumes 
composed chiefly of the ARENA short stories were issued under 
the title of “The Heart of Old Hickory and Other Stories of 
Tennessee,” and “Cinch and Other Stories.” They proved 
exceedingly popular and have been more widely used by public 
readers and elocutionists on the platform than the sketches of 
any other contemporaneous short story writer. These two 
volumes afford an admirable illustration of the remarkable 
versatility of the author. Many of the sketches deal with negro 
life, and knowing the negro of Kentucky and Tennessee as I 
do personally, I am free to say they are far the best sketches 
of colored life as found in those states that it has been my 
fortune to read. They are for the most part very bright and 
laughable, abounding in humorous situations. The experiences, 
characteristics, superstitions and unique expressions of the 
negro have never been more admirably portrayed in character 
work than in these sketches. “George Washington’s Bufday,” 
“A Wonderful Experience Meeting,” “Who Broke up de 
Meet’n’?” “A Day in Asia,” and “Sweet Lasses,” are master- 
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pieces of their class, though they are surpassed by some other 
sketches which strike deeper notes and have a broader and 
perhaps more widely human interest, as for example, “The 
Heart of Old Hickory,” “Christmas at the Corner Grocery,” 
“Rags,” “A Scrap of College Lore,” and “The Heart of the 
Woods.” The last mentioned story is entirely unlike the other 
sketches. Through it runs a vein of supernormalism rarely 
found in the work of Southern authors. It is a finely con- 
ceived and beautifully expressed story, though sad and somber. 

“The Valley Path” is the most ambitious long story or novel 
written by Miss Dromgoole. It is characterized by much 
strength and is vigorous in expression and radical in thought, 
but it seems to me at war at times with one side of her nature. 
The Unitarian with agnostic leanings here seems to over-mas- 
ter the Trinitarianism of the deeply reverent and religious 
Southerner. It is a story that holds the reader’s interest from 
the opening page to the end and has received high praise from 
leading critics and critical journals. 

Our author is peculiarly happy in her children’s stories. She 
has written many books for the young. The best known are 
“Hero Chums,” “The Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow,” “Ad- 
ventures of a Fellow,” and “Harum Scarum Joe.” The first of 
these stories has, in my judgment, no superior among juvenile 
books of the present generation. It belongs to the class of which 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” is the best known example, and while 
being every whit as fascinating and quite as fine and true in its 
lesson and its atmosphere as Mrs. Burnett’s delightful story, 
it strikes deeper notes, has a greater reach and range and is 
less artificial. I know of no child’s book that is better calcu- 
lated to fascinate and hold the interest of the young and at the 
same time to fill the heart and brain with lofty, fine and true 
ideal life, or a book in which the atmosphere is more thoroughly 
wholesome than this story “Hero Chums.” “The Farrier’s 
Dog and His Fellow,” “Adventures of a Fellow,” and “Harum 
Scarum Joe,” are charming little stories, full of human interest, 
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and each teaches an important lesson. They are worthy of a 
place in every child’s library. “Adventures of a Fellow” is a 
continuation of “The Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow.” 

“Rare Old Chums” I do not regard as a juvenile book so 
much as one calculated to interest older heads with young 
hearts. It is, as I have observed, largely the autobiography 
of a human heart, depicting the hopes, purpose, expectations, 
aspirations and a great haunting fear which at times assailed 
the writer. It is a strange, sweet, sad story, possessing peculiar 
fascination and containing much excellent philosophy. In this 
volume appear two of Miss Dromgoole’s poems. Both are 
highly suggestive. One, “The Pilgrim Bird,” emphasizing 
the importance of doing our duty for duty’s sake, singing our 
song with no thought of praise or blame. It is, I think, one 
of Miss Dromgoole’s best poems, and believing the readers will 
enjoy it, I give it in its entirety: 

* * * 
THE PILGRIM BIRD. 


God opened the windows of heaven, 
And sent out a beautiful bird; 

A sigh and a gleam, like the joy in a dream, 
It leaped into life at his word. 

God fashioned its pinions and plumage, 
He painted its beautiful wing; 

He placed in its throat a glorious note, 
And said, “Go forth, and sing.” 


Not “for the ears that listen ;” 
Not “for the shouts that ring;” 

Not “for men’s praise of thy glorious lays,” 
But merely, oh, bird, “Go, sing.” 

Did it doubt? Did it pine, and falter? 
Did it furl its beautiful wing? 

Because nobody heard, did that wonderful bird 
Lose heart. and refuse to sing? 


Nay, over the wide world speeding, 
Far over the mountain’s crest, 

Away and away, to the ends of the day, 
To sing in God’s wilderness. 
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And over the lone world watching, . ‘ 
Where never a step is stirred, 
In the midnight’s flow, God’s ear bends low, 
For the song of his pilgrim bird. 
Among her other verses perhaps the most popular and cer- 
tainly the one that has been given the widest currency through 
the newspaper press and on the stage and platform is the fol- 
lowing, entitled : 





THE DOLL’S FUNERAL. 


When my dolly died, when my dolly died, 

I sat on the step, and I cried, and I cried,— 
And I wouldn’t eat any jam and bread, 

’Cause it didn’t seem right, when my doll was dead. 
And Bridget was sorry as she could be:— 

For she patted my head, and “Oh,” said she, 

“To think that the pretty has gone and died!” 
Then I broke out afresh, and I cried,—and I cried. 


And all the dolls from all around 

Came to see my doll put under the ground: " 
There was Lucy Lee, and Mary Clack . 
Brought their dolls over, all dressed in black: 

And Emmeline Hope, and Sarah Lou 

Came over and brought their dollies, too. 

And all the time I cried, and cried: 

’Cause it hurt me so, when my dolly died. 





We dressed her up in a new white gown, 

With ribbon and lace edged all around; 

And made her a coffin in a box 

Where my brother keeps his spelling blocks. 

And we had some prayers, and a funeral too: 

And our hymn was the “Two Little Girls in Blue.” 
But for me, I only cried, and cried: 

’Cause I couldn’t sing when my doll had died. 


We dug her a grave in the violet bed, 

And planted violets at her head; 

And raised a stone, where we wrote quite plain :— “> 
“Here lies a dear doll, what-died-of-pain.” 

And then my brother he said “Amen;” 

And we all went back to the house again. 

But for me, I only cried and cried, — 

’Cause it hurt me so when my dolly died. 
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And then we had some jam and bread,— 

I didn’t eat,—’cause my doll was dead :— 
But I tied some crépe on my doll-house door, 
And then I cried and cried some more. 

And I couldn’t be happy, don’t you see? 
’Cause the tuneral all belonged to me. 
Then the others went home:—and then— 

I went out and dug up my doll again. 


After the mother’s death and the breaking up of the little 
home, Miss Dromgoole made one of those brave and truly 
heroic struggles that has proven the glory of more than one 
true American woman. The crushing grief and the feeling 
of loneliness overmastered her for a time, but at length, duty 
and necessity interposed. She had her father who had come 
to lean upon his idolized daughter, and she had to live. Then 
it was that a dream took possession of her imagination. Her 
father was only happy when with her and he so dearly loved 
the little fish-laden picturesque Elk River. If they could secure 
a little home on the Elk and live together, she felt her father’s 
life would be peaceful and bright as the golden eventide of an 
autumn day. To achieve this end became the supreme aim of 
this devoted daughter. It was as a pillar of fire floating before 
her mental vision. For its realization she labored long and 
tirelessly. After the publication of “The Heart of Old Hickory 
and Other Stories of Tennessee” her work was in great demand, 
and the time came when she was able to purchase the little 
cottage in the Hill Country, not far from the Elk River, and 
here the father and daughter dwelt—two comrades, each living 
for the other until the Angel of the Shadow laid his hand upon 
the whitened brow of the old man and to his spirit said gently, 
—ever so gently but with imperious command—Come—and the 
daughter was left alone. The blow although not unexpected 
almost crushed her. All life seemed a barren waste. She was 
alone. When her mother died, it seemed that almost all the 
brightness of life had disappeared, and later the father had be- 
come all in all to her, and his gentle companionship and cling- 
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ing love meant more than she even realized until his departure. 
It is not strange, therefore, that this death almost paralyzed her 
pen, and for a time she hid the talent God had given her. She 
gave readings from her works, lectured some, but wrought little 
in the field where she had been so eminently successful. But 
now the resting time is over; again “The voice Imperative” has 
sounded in her ears; again she has taken her pen to portray 
anew the sweet, true, simple and sincere life of the Common 
People. 


B. O. FLower. 


Boston, Mass. 




















THE BLUE CHINA BOWL. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Mrs. Emmeline Bob was in despair. Just one week before 
she had buried her husband, Bob Peterson, known to all Asia 
as the most shiftless, trifling character in the village. And 
mean, small and unruly, too. There was nothing small, how- 
ever, about his widow. The funeral had eclipsed all burials 
Asia had ever witnessed ; first, there was the town “huss” from 
Winchester, with horses beplumed and undertaker all impor- 
tant. Verily, Asia had seen no such “performances” on the 
part of a “widder woman,” as were “performed” by this same 
“widder woman” of Uncle Bob Peterson’s. Why, Eliza, who 
did the laundry for the summer hotel at Eastbrook, three miles 
distant, entertained her white customers for more than one 
precious Monday morning hour with tales of the “coffin with 
handles,” the “huss horses with black plumes” and of how it 
“tuck mighty nigh all Asia to set up wid de corpse.” And 
when it was all done and over the relict sat down to count the 
cost of things. It had cost, yes, but at least there hadn’t been 
any pauper funeral “lak po’ white trash.” Her purse was 
empty; so was her storeroom. 

But Aunt Emmeline was no fool: far from it. She had 
danced, so to speak, now she must look to the piper. “An’ 
winter comin’ on,” she told herself. ‘An’ all dese here chillen. 
Fur de life ob me I dunno what’s to become o’ dis fambly wid 
de haid ob it daid an’ gone.” 

She made her complaint to a gentleman, a young lawyer of 
the town across the river. She had done his laundry for yeas. 

“Nonsense, Aunt Emmie,” laughed the attorney. “You 
know you have always supported your family. Unele Bob 
hasn’t added a dollar a month to your income in twenty years. 
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Give up lamenting now and get back to your tubs. You'll soon 
be all right. And I am willing to give you a little lift at the 
start by giving that boy—the oldest one—of yours, the job of 
making my office fires. Send him around here to-morrow. I'll 
find him something to do. And tell your undertaker I’ll stand 
for Uncle Bob’s burial expenses until you can work it out. 
Goodbye, Aunt Emmie, and keep your courage up.” 

She went home in better spirits; indeed her neighbors had 
never suspected the straits she was in. 

“T never aint gwine p’rade my affairs to no Asia niggers; 
dat I aint,” she told herself over and over. “You got to hold 
yo’ haid up in dis world, if you ’spect to have any persition in 
s’ciety, dat you is. An’ I ’spect to hold mine, sah, if de right 
hand ob de fambly am took. An’ I'll begin dis minute by step- 
pin’ over to Liza’s house an’ tellin’ her Mr. Percy Denton don 
took my Joe in de office wid him. Liza’ll keep de news 
a-gwine; sure.” 

And Eliza did. Aunt Emmeline quietly proceeded to get her 
house in order. 

“We-all must keep clean,” she declared, while vigorously 
plying her broom; “We-all must keep clean des de same, even 
ef de prop o’ de house am tooken.” 

And so neat did she make the place, and so sweet and clean, 
that a lady, one of the summer sojourners at the hotel by the 
sulphur spring, passing the little cabin in the village of Asia, 
was so struck with the pretty picture it made that she stopped 
her horse to admire it. 

The lady was something of an artist, as well as a connoisseur 
and, in a small way a collector of curios. The horse had 
scarcely stopped before the rider slipped lightly to the ground, 
and crossing the yard tapped at Mrs. Emmeline Bob’s door. It 
was opened by the lady of the house in person. 

“T thought,” said the visitor, “that I saw a bowl, an old blue 
bowl in your window, behind the morning glory vines. Might 
I look at it?” 
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“Yessum,” said the widow; “come right in if you can git in 
for the nastiness. This here house——” 

“Ts as neat as a pin,” laughed the lady. “And this bowl——” 

She gave a little cry of delight and ran to the window, where 
the old blue tureen sat in state. 

“It wont hold water Ma’am,” explained the owner, as the 
lady ran her jewelled fingers down among the spools and bits 
of beeswax, buttons, and other odds and ends that had been 
dropped into the blue bowl. 

“It’s got a crack plumb acrost it. I just keeps it because 
ole Miss gib it to me. It was ole Mistiss’ bowl an’ her Ma’s, 
an’ her gran’ Ma’s befo’ her.” 

“TI knew it;” exclaimed the visitor. “I knew it was old and 
had a history the moment I saw it. I can always tell. Would 
you sell it? Are you—poor?” 

“Wellum,—eh, not to say poor. I’ve got a boy in de law > 

“Oh!” said the lady, “then you are all right. But perhaps 
you would sell the bowl anyhow ?” 

Aunt Emmeline had honestly meant to add “office,” but the 
visitor had shut her off. “It’s de law anyhow,” she consoled 
her conscience, “it’s de law if it’s made dar, an’ it certain’y are. 
So Bob am in de law, an’ I ain’t tol’ no story. ’” 

“Wellum,” she went on, aloud, in response to the visitor’s 
inquiry ; “I'd sell de bowl, yessum. But dar ain’t any top to it, 
an’ de ladle done been lost for twenty years an’ mo’.” 

“Well, what shall the price be?” The lady looked tenderly 
at the blue china. Really, it wasn’t worth a picayune; still— 
well 

“Am it worth a dollar?” said Aunt Emmeline. “My little 
gal needs a pair o’ shoe., an’ if you think it worth that much—” 

“T'll give you five,” said the visitor. “And I'll bring the 
money, and get the bowl to-morrow. Will that do? I didn’t 
bring my pocketbook.” 

But the lady failed to call; instead she was called home, at 
the far East by a telegram that very night. Aunt Emmeline 
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watched vainly two long weeks for the good fairy who had 
raised her own price from one dollar to five. And every day 
of those two weeks she spent in fancying what she would buy 
with those precious five dollars! 

At the end of the two weeks, another visitor at the same 
hotel had a letter from the lady collector who had at last be- 
thought herself of her bowl. 

“T saw it in a cabin window,” she wrote, “ in the little negro 
settlement, Asia. And I have a five dollar option on it. Please 
purchase, and express same to me, C. O. D.” 

But when lady No. two made her appearance, and saw “the 
old cracked concern” she thought to do her friend a good turn 
and by not calling names “jew down” the owner. 

“The price ob dat bowl, ma’m?” 

Aunt Emmeline had a long old head; and if she wasn’t pre- 
cisely “quick at figgers’” she was wonderfully alive as to re- 
sults. “Two ob ’em after it,” she surmised quickly ; “one offers 
five dollars, two ought to double it. Well, ma’m, de price o’ 
dat chany bowl am ten dollars.” 

Ten! The friend had stipulated five; this called for new 
instructions. “I will call again, or send,” she said, as she took 
her departure. Then followed two more blissful weeks for 
the bowl’s owner. She had ten dollars to spend; and she spent 
it royally to the last penny, at least ten times each day. 

“Nemmine chillen,” she consoled her little family ; “we-all’s 
gwine to git on if de haid ob de fambly am missin’. Jes you 
wait an’ see. When mammy sell ole’ Miss’ bowl she gwine buy 
you-all a lot o’ things; shoes an’ hat, an’ flannil, an’ mebby a 
turkey for Thanksgibbin, or Chis’mus anyhows. Jest you 
wait.” 

But lady No. two had to return home; her school would open 
in September. So she wrote the collector that the price had 
been advanced on “ole blue cracks” and her bowl called for 
ten dollars instead of five. And as she was leaving the springs, 
it would be best to get someone else to attend to the purchase. 
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She was sorry, etc., etc., etc., but she would hate to give ten 
dollars for such a mass of blue cracks and moth eaten rubbish. 

Moth eaten rubbish! the lady No. one was a born collector. 
Four days later the Honorable Percival Denton had a letter 
from his cousin Sally Denton in Massachusetts. It said: 

“T saw a blue bowl in a cabin window, in Asia. You know 
Asia ‘on the other side the creek.’ It was the first little log 
house by the footbridge. The woman of the bowl was a large, 
very dark old woman, who spoke of ‘ole Miss,’ and who had a 
son in the law, and that is all I can tell you in the way of identi- 
fication. But the bowl needs no identifying, there is but one in 
Asia. I doubt if there are two like it in the world. The price 
is ten dollars, please get, and send it to me by express.” 

“Why that’s Aunt Emmie,” said the Honorable; “conse- 
quently it must be Aunt Emmie’s bowl. I'll ask her about it 
next time she comes.” 

She came the next Saturday with his laundry. 

“Aunt Emmie,” said the attorney, “I want that blue bowl in 
your window.” 

Aunt Emmeline almost fell over into her own clothes basket, 
but she had done some pretty brisk calculating in the mean- 
time. 

“Thar then,” she told herself. “Dar’s somefin in dat chany 
bowl, I tell you. Can’t fool dis nigger if she don’t know nothin’ 
—No, sah.” 

But for all her agitation she turned a very calm front to the 
last would-be purchaser of her treasure. 

“Well, Marster,” she began, “dar’s a sight 0’ focks after dat 
bowl. It belonged to ole Miss onc’t, an’ it’s mighty handy for 
keepin’ beeswax an’ watermillian seeds in. I ain’t gwine sacer- 
fise it, dat’s sartin. But den agin, me an’ de chillen bleegst to 
live somehows, an’ you know de backbone o’ de fambly am gone 
now, an’ so I’ll sell de blue chany bowl for sebenty-five dollars, 
an’ I wont take nar’ cent less for it.” 

The attorney whistled, bit his under lip, then broke into a 
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loud, ringing laugh. Then it entered his head to play a practi- 
cal joke upon his visitor. 

“T can’t buy it Aunt Emmeline,” said he. “I am just a poor 
lawyer. It is a treasure, I’ve no doubt, but your price is too 
steep for me. But I tell you what. I have a friend in Mas- 
sachusetts who adores old relics like yours. I'll write her about 
this one, and let you know what she says. She’s rich you 
understand. Has fads and can afford to humor herself in them. 
We'll see if we can’t sell her the bowl. I know she will want it 
and we'll make her pay for it, too. She can afford it. I'll 
write this very night.” But he didn’t. He went to his club 
and forgot it. But Aunt Emmeline didn’t forget. She didn’t 
forget that this “friend” of his made another applicant for 
“ole Miss’ bowl” either. For as she was leaving the office she 
turned in the doorway and said: 

“Marse Percy, you tell dat ar lady in Massa—Massa 

“Chusetts,” said the Attorney. 

“Yes, sah; tell her she can hab de bowl, because I’s a lone 
widder woman wid e 

“The controlling interest of the establishment gone?” 

“Yes sah, you might add dat, for dat’s de fact. We’s sort 
o’ scrimped some sometimes; although we holds our haids up, 
so to speak. An’ tell her de price o’ ole Miss’ blue chany ole 
Virginny bowl am one hundred dollars ; yes, sah !” 

“T let it go too cheap,” she told herself when once away from 
the office. “I ought to a said a hundred an’ ten. But nem- 
mine. Dat’ll buy we-alls lots; dat it will.” 

That night it snowed, for the summer had ended long ago, 
and the naked dogwoods rattled their branches in close prox- 
imity to the shaking, bare maples, and all Asia huddled about 
their fires, sang songs, shivered with cold, went hungry to bed 
and laughingly joked one another about the great things they 
meant to do another summer when the “Spring’s laundry” came 
their way again. 

In Aunt Emmeline’s cabin the fading fire flickered across the 
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bare floor; the rich, red glow darting here and there among 
the shadows found the deeper richness of the old blue bowl 
and left a scarlet kiss upon the purple figures on its face. Aunt 
Emmeline’s eye caught the shifting colors and her heart re- 
vived. She had been bathing a pair of brown, frost-bitten feet 
on the trundle bed in the corner. Another pair, stockingless and 
bearing the bruise of many a stone were stretched, sole up- 
ward, to the red coals in the fireplace. 

“Nemmine,” said the mother, “when mammy sell de bowl 
she gwine buy, fust thing, a pair o’ shoes for her chillen. A 
pair all round. An’ some stockin’ too, black ones, with long 
legs to ’em.” 

“T want raid ones, mammy,” the boy on the trundle bed 
lifted himself on one elbow; what was frost bite to him with 
castles building. “May I have raid ones for mine, mammy ?” 

“Bofe; raid an’ black.” 

“T don’t want black, mammy; I want raid ones. Can’t mine 
be raid, mammy ?” 

She caught the tremor that betokened tears, in the voice, and 
said quickly : 

“Raid ones? Dat you can. All raid with ribs to ’em, an’ 
retchin’ plumb ober de knees.” 

The boy sank back upon his pillow of packed, hard cotton. 

“Black ones make my laigs look like a nigger,” he said, 
by way of explanation as to his preference, after which he lay 
quiet while the ebony castle builder in the fading firelight pro- 
ceeded to describe the airy structures building upon the founda- 
tion of the old blue bit of Virginia china. 

“An’ when we git all clothed an’ fed right good mammy 
gwine straight down and buy herse’f a carpet, an’ a sho nuff 
bedstid for her chillen to sleep in. An’ we'll fling dis here 
trunkle bed out’n de door. Dat we will. An’ she'll have a 
hath rug for de parlor, an’ a screen for de fireplace nex’ sum- 
mer, an’ a white comb an’ brush for de bureau, an’ a lookin’ 
glass to see how to put her bonnet on when she goes to meet’n. 
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Dat she will. We-alls got to keep we-all’s haids up even if de 
foot an foundation ob de fambly am gone.” 

And in the glorious pictures that her fancy painted they fell 
asleep, happy, hopeful, silently trusting their future to the sale 
of the wonderful blue bowl. 

The winter passed, and the inhabitants of the cabin in Asia, 
cheered and comforted with visions of the day when their 
treasure should have been properly and profitably disposed of, 
rejoiced to see the earth grow green again with the new spring. 
One Sunday afternoon when the sun shone warm upon the hills, 
Mrs. Emmeline Bob arrayed herself in her dress of mourning 
and gathering her flock about her, went for a walk through 
the graveyard. 

“T ain’t seen your pappy’s grabe since fall,” she told them. 
“An’ that ain’t showing ob de proper respect for de chief stone 
o’ de building, dat it ain’t.” 

It was a restful spot on the low green banks of the Elk. 
Aunt Emmie stood among the graves of her dead; three hus- 
bands, father and mother, four sisters, twin brothers, and seven 
children. She glanced toward the grave of the late departed 
“tower of strength” and sighed : 

“Yer Pappy need a tombstone mighty bad,” she said. “Dat 
grabe look sort o’ neglectful, it do.” Her youngest pulled at 
her skirts: 

“Mammy, don’t tudders need one too? Our udder Pappys?” 

“Yes, dey do, but de-all been daid mighty heap o’ years now, 
and dat makes it different. Your Pappy he ought to hab a 
monermint a 

She stopped, gasped and exclaimed: 

“Mammy’s mighty glad she ain’t sold dat blue chany bowl o’ 
ole Miss’. Dat she am. Why dat bowl’s got to buy your 
pappy’s tombstone, dat’s what. An’,—fo’ gracious if it can’t 
dest as well buy ’em for all my folks.” The thought was an in- 
spiration. She went home fairly rejoicing in the good luck that 
still left her the bowl. And what a sight that corner of the 
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graveyard would be when her array of white monuments should 
have been erected. So full of it was she that on entering her 
cabin, she seized the precious relic and held it aloft for the ad- 
miration of her household. 

“Look at it, honeys,” she exclaimed. “It am we-alls for- 
tune, sho’s you born.” 

There was a pull upon her skirts, something jarred her elbow, 
and the blue china tureen fell to the floor, bumping, as it went, 
the knees and broad, soft foot of its owner. The bumping 
saved it somewhat, though it lay upon the floor in three sepa- 
rate pieces. 

“Dar, now.” 

The exclamation came from every member of the household, 
at one and the same moment. Gone! All gone! 

“Pick up de pieces, son,” that was all she said. 

What words could do the subject justice indeed. “Pick up 
de pieces an’ lay ’em away.” 

But with the coming of summer came the visitors to the 
Springs, and the first, original only, if somewhat mixed and 
duplicated applicant for the blue china bowl. It was one morn- 
ing in May that she knocked at the cabin door. 


“Well, Auntie, have you still got the blue tureen, from old 
Virginia?” 

Aunt Emmeline shook her head. “Nothin’ but cracks, 
honey,” said she, with a sigh. “An’ so mighty many a-wantin’ 
ob hit dat somehows de price never could seem to go high 
enough.” 

Here she proceeded to give her visitor the history of the 
bowl’s popularity, the offers it had had, the amount of each, the 
long hard winter, the castles built, the monuments erected, and 
the sudden sharp collapse of all. And when she had finished 
the visitor laughed and laughed and laughed. Laughed until 
the tears came, and the hiccoughs. 

“Let me see the pieces,” said she. “Oh! just as I hoped, the 
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same old cracks are here. What was it mended with, Aunt 
Emmie ?” 

“Peach tree glue, Ma’m, an’ it held tolerable well at fust.” 

“Just tolerable,” said the lady. “For these are the same old 
breaks, Aunt Emmie, with one little exception. Your bowl has 
only parted in falling, not broken again.” And she took out 
her pocketbook. 

“T couldn’t stand for the monuments,” said she, “but Mr. 
Denton has told me something of the blue tureen’s adventures, 
and of your offer to me for one hundred dollars. For it was to 
me, Aunt Emmie. So I have brought your the hundred. Is it 
a sale?” Aunt Emmie had learned the value of “a bird in the 
hand.” There was something suspiciously prompt in her reply, 
and that without one slight attempt to raise the bid. 

“Yes Ma’m. For dat hundred in yo’ hand de blue chany 
bowl am yoen. An’ I ain’t axin nair cent for de cracks nuther ; 
not nair blessed cent.” 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


REVIEWED By B. O. FLower.* 





TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE. Abridged from Doctor Warren’s 
Ten Thousand a Year. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 464. Price $1.50. New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 

The novelist of the good old days of Thackeray and Dickens, 
catered to a taste that called for long drawn out details. The 
public seemed to enjoy lingering over the creation of their 
novelists as they love to linger over their port. Doctor Samuel 
Warren humored this weakness, giving it full bent when he 
wrote that interminable three-volume novel “Ten Thousand a 
Year.” The book is a work of imaginative power. Some of 
its characters are wonderful creations, and in spite of its ver- 
bosity, it is a volume that has the elements of greatness and 
permanency ; only its bulk weighed it down, for, though it was 
all the rage in England in the early forties, running through 
many editions, later generations have given it library room, 
but its pages have been little thumbed save by the elder mem- 
bers of the family circles. Its formidable length dismayed the 
younger readers; for more and more we have come to demand 
brevity in our novels. Doctor Warren and Maurice Hewlett 
best represent the radical change in popular taste. 

Now, however, the present generation will be enabled to 
heartily enjoy Doctor Warren’s really great work, for, thanks 
to Cyrus Townsend Brady, the three volumes have been boiled 
down to one good-sized book, and what is more, the work has 
been greatly strengthened by the change. It is a judicious 
abridgment instead of the ordinary unsatisfactory condensation. 
Indeed, there are not more than three pages all told that are 
new matter or where the verbiage of Doctor Warren has been 
in any way altered, and so discriminating has been the editing 
that all that is finest and most delightful and vital in “Ten 
Thousand a Year” has been preserved. We predict for this 
volume a wide sale, for now that it is brought within reason- 
able length, its merits should secure for it a large and sym- 
pathetic public. 


*Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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SHE THAT HESITATES. By Harris Dickson. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. Cloth Pp. 404. Price $1.50. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Many readers of fiction are accustomed to turning to the 
romances of the elder Dumas and the other masters of the 
purely romantic school for relief from the taxing, wearing and 
perplexing cares of our prosaic and essentially materialistic 
business life. They find a needed change which the imagina- 
tion and mental faculties call for in following the fortunes of 

‘the “Count of Monte Cristo,” “The Three Musketeers,” 
“Henry of Navarre” and the ill-starred “Marie Antoinette.” 
Perhaps it may be that these works act on the brain something 
as does transporting the reader into an unreal world, or a world 
in which the good and evil of life are exaggerated, a fairy-like 
world where great historic or imaginary characters are en- 
dowed with almost supernatural powers and virtues, but never- 
theless, they do serve in a way to satisfy the imagination which 
calls for a change from the soul-dwarfing humdrum every-day 
existence with its sordid ideals. 

Lovers of these romances will find a real treat in “She That 
Hesitates ;” not that the author follows history as does Dumas, 
but in other respects, the story suggests this great master. It 
is well written, intensely interesting, abounding in spirited ac- 
tion, in exciting climaxes and highly dramatic situations. It is 
a story, that dramatized, ought to delight Mr. Hackett and his 
hosts of admirers. The scene is laid in the stirring period of 
Russian history, when the great Peter kept Europe in a constant 
furore. The hero is a French soldier of fortune, of noble de- 
scent. He has been banished, however, from France and has 
travelled much, serving the Governor of Louisiana on the one 
hand, and the Tsar of Russia on the other. The heroine, 
Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, is a charming character. She 
weds Alexis of Russia, and is brutally beaten and finally left 
for dead by her husband. She is restored, however, and finally 
with love to guide her, and a memory stronger than the fear of 
death, she finds her lover in far away Louisiana. At the mo- 
ment of their meeting, he supposing her dead, is lost in con- 
templation of the beautiful picture of the Princess which he has 
painted. The volume abounds in contrast, and though there is 
much that is sad in the book, the ending will satisfy the most 
exacting romanticist. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ON THE FRONT OF THE FIRING LINE:—A 
Happy New Year to all our readers! The ARENA 
opens its Thirty-first Volume with the determination to 
emphasize even more insistently than ever the cause of pure 
republicanism, or those fundamental principles upon which any 
true democracy must rest. It will be in the future, as in the 
past, bold, fearless and aggressive in combating imperialism, 
reaction and despotism, whether that despotism comes in the 
form of official or bureaucratic usurpation or in the form of 
monopolistic or plutocratic domination. Every effort to hark 
back to class rule and oppression in government will be strenu- 
ously opposed. To-day as never before since the passage of the 
infamous Alien and Sedition laws democracy calls for true 
statesmanship of the noble, unselfish, fearless and fundamental- 
ly sound and just character of which Thomas Jefferson was the 
most splendid example. To complete the battle which Jeffer- 
son partially won and to assist in the complete overthrow of the 
rule of wealth through monoply interests and privilege should 
be the first duty of every true patriot; and in the furtherance 
of this great work the ARENA will ever be found on the front 
of the firing line. We rejoice to see that last year McClure’s 
Magazine joined in the battle of the people against the triple 
alliance of reaction—the union of the machine, the boss and 
the corporations. Up to that time the Arena had been the only 
leading magazine that had steadfastly and in an outspoken man- 
ner combated these evil influences. We are also pleased to 
note that Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has just sounded 
the tocsin call. The magazines promise to be the hope of 
democracy, as were the daily papers the hope of emancipation 
and progress before predatory wealth gained control of almost 
all of these organs. 


PROFESSOR PARSONS ON JUDICIAL SETTLE- 
MENTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES :—Our leader this 
month is the opening paper of a series of extremely important 
contributions prepared expressly for the Arena by Prof. 
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Frank Parsons on “Arbitration on Demand.” The question 
considered is one of the most important before the American 
republic; one that directly interests every citizen, and no lead- 
ing economist in the New World has made a more exhaustive 
study of the whole question than has Professor Parsons. In 
the preparation of his new book, on “New Zealand,” he sup- 
plemented the knowledge which he had collected during his 
extensive travels in Europe and his studies in America on this 
subject, and the series of papers which are to appear in the 
ARENA will be the result of this study of arbitration in all parts 
of the civilized world. No student of social or economic prob- 
lem in America can afford to overlook this series of papers. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF BRIBERY AND COR- 
RUPT PRACTISES :—We first determined to divide our 
paper on “The Railroads, the Lawmakers and the People,” into 
two contributions, on account of its length. On further con- 
sideration, however, we decided that it would be wiser to omit 
our editorials for this month and publish the entire discussion. 
For this reason, there are no editorials in this issue. 


THE TRIBUTE TO COL. INGERSOLL :—In this 
number will be found an eloquent paper dealing with the life, 
genius and influence of the late Col. Robert. G. Ingersoll, pre- 
pared by one of the prominent physicians at our national capi- 
tal. Doctor Kittredge is gifted with that rare felicity of ex- 
pression that marked in a pre-eminent degree the orations and 
essays of the eminent agnostic whom he so greatly admires. In- 
deed, we have read nothing in recent years that so forcibly re- 
minded us of America’s most eloquent orator and prose poet 
as does this brilliant paper from the pen of Doctor Kittredge. 


AN ORTHODOX ESTIMATE OF COL. INGERSOLL: 
—As we announced last month, Dr. Kittredge’s paper is to be 
followed by a reply from the pen of the distinguished Methodist 
divine, James Boyd Brady, Ph.D., D.D., who will discuss the 
evils of agnosticism and the influence of Col. Ingersoll on the 
mind of the people as viewed by an orthodox clergyman. 


MILITARISM AT HOME:—Special attention is called 
to the extremely suggestive and thoughtful paper by Mr. 
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Ernest H. Crosby on “Militarism at Home.” We are at the 
parting of the ways and the friends of democracy or the old 
republican order must arouse from their lethargy and join in 
an aggressive warfare against the encroachments of reaction- 
ary plutocracy or our republic will speedily go the way of the 
republics of the past. 


POE’S MISUNDERSTOOD PERSONALITY :—Doctor 
William Lee Howard, the talented author of “The Perverts” 
and one of the leading authorities on dipsomania and various 
nervous disorders in the medical profession, contributes a 
highly interesting and suggestive paper on “Edgar Allen Poe” 
which cannot fail to command general attention from thought- 
ful readers. 


EVOLUTION’S TRIUMPH—MAN :—In a brief but very 
suggestive and interesting paper, Wilson R. Gay, Esq., writes 
on a subject that holds special fascination for the speculative 
mind,—the rise of life through the operation of law. The 
Great Artist-Artisan “working out marvelous results along a 
divine plan of a determined law.” The author of this paper 
is one of the most prominent lawyers on the Pacific Coast. 


A DAUGHTER OF TENNESSEE opens our series deal- 
ing with distinctly American present-day authors and their 
works which will be a feature of THE ARENA for 1904. Among 
other early sketches will be one dealing with the brilliant and 
powerful young novelist, Jack London; and another will pre- 
sent the life and work of David Graham Phillips, whose “Gol- 
den Fleece” and “The Master Rogue” are two of the best satir- 
ical stories of American snobbery and the parvenu plutocrat 
that have appeared. 


MISS DROMGOOLE’S STORIES :—Onr series of twelve 
short stories from the brilliant pen of the gifted Tennessee 
author, Will Allen Dromgoole, which is to be a popular feature 
for THE ARENA for 1904, opens in this issue with one of Miss 
Dromgoole’s inimitable sketches of negro life in Tennessee. 
Asia, a little colored settlement, has more than once been the 
scene of some of our author’s most happy humorous stories. 
“The Blue China Bow!” will rank amongst the very best negro 
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sketches of recent years. Thousands of Americans will hail 
with pleasure the reappearance of Miss Dromgoole in the pub- 
lic print. In our judgment, she has no superior to-day in the 
ranks of the writers of short stories of Southern life. 


THE POEMS OF EMERSON :—On account of the great 
length of some of the articles in this issue of THE ARENA the 
opening paper in Mr. Charles Malloy’s brilliant series of essays 
on the “Poetry of Ralph Waldo Emerson” was crowded out. 
This paper, devoted to the “Sphynx,” one of the greatest of 
Emerson’s poems, will be a feature of the February ARENA. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


We have received a great number of letters commending the 
late issues of THE ARENA, and especially have the boldest and 
most outspoken papers been received with marked enthusiasm. 
To publish all these letters would require many pages. The 
following extracts, however, will give our readers some con- 
ception of the general tone and character of this corre- 
spondence : 


“Your magazine contains the real democratic fire this month. The 
North Carolina Jefferson contributes a paper that is like Paul’s letters, 
‘weighty and powerful.’”—James E. Free, Billings, Montana. 


President Miller’s paper on “The Bible Versus Plutocracy ;” 
Judge Clark’s contribution on “Old Foes with New Faces,” 
and “Is the Republic Passing?” have been especially noted by 
correspondents, and what is quite noticeable, a large number 
of the letters received are from men who are foremost among 
the authoritative thinkers who represent progressive democ- 
racy and social advance in the United States. The following 
communication is from Professor Edward W. Bemis, Super- 
intendent of Water Works, Cleveland, Ohio: 


“T have been much interested in the articles by Prof. Miller in your 
September issue, Justice Clark in your October issue, and your own in 
the November issue. They ought to have a wide circulation. Many 
of the other articles which I have read of late in the ARENA are also 
most interesting and helpful; for example, the one by Mr. W. P. B. 
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Holmes in your November issue on ‘Charles Francis Adams’ Mistakes 
on Public Ownership.” 


The following words are taken from a communication from 
Prof. Frank Parsons: 














“I want to congratulate you on the Arena. It is growing steadily 
stronger. It is the only perfectly free magazine I know of on the great 
industrial questions. I regard your ‘Is the Republic Passing?’ as a 
masterly piece of work, simple, direct, thoughtful and thought compel- 
ling, peaceful, energy directing; the danger not over stated, the reme- 
dies clearly presented. I have seen nothing so good on this momentous 
question. I am delighted with the November ArENA and with the ring 
of the manager’s opinion. He is the right stuff.” 




































The following is from the well known Boston clergyman, 
the Rev. Hiram Vrooman, President of the Co-Workers’ Fra- 
ternity : 


“Your article, ‘Is the Republic Passing?’ which I have just read in 
the Arena, has the full proportions of greatness. You establish the 
fact that your subject is of inestimable importance. Your facts are 
powerful and their effectiveness is augmented by wholesome conserva- 
tism in expression. The article should be circulated widely by pamphlet 
and by being copied by the reform press, for it is calculated, as nothing 
else of its brevity that I know of is, to awaken a new and livelier 
patriotism. 

“Such articles lead us to look to the ArENA with expectancy from 
month to month for the real and genuine instruction that can help us 
to serve effectively in the work of bettering human conditions.” 


The Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the New 
York State Conference of Religion, and Pastor of the First 
Congregationalist Church of Mount Vernon, New York, 
writes : 









“Your November number is very strong. In my judgment, Judge 
Clark’s in the October issue, and your own in the November are two 
of the very best things that have appeared.” 

The Rev. R. E. Bisbee, A. M., the scholarly New England 
Methodist divine, writes : 





“The ARENA comes in new dress this month, modest, chaste, and very 
becoming. I am glad to find the magazine growing steadily more ag- 
gressive while retaining its fairness and candor. ARENA readers do not 
want rose water. I was especially oleased with your leader on ‘Ts the 
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Republic Passing?’ It was the first article I read and 1 must say that 
it is strong and timely, well conceived and admirablv executed. ‘Ihe 
entire number is up to the standard and in some respects superior. 
Taken as a whole, I think the ARENA to-day is at its highest level.” 


Here are some characteristic words from far-away Mexico: 


“T more than rejoice that the ARENA has reached Mexico on its mis- 
sion of human progress. We are subscribers and—as who is not?— 
enthusiastic admirers of and believers in its teachings. I feel person- 
ally acquainted with you for I nave been a reader of your publication 
since you first entered the field of literature.”—Mrs. Marion Eggleston, 
San Potasi, Mexico. 


Chief Justice Walter Clark, than whom there is no abler or 
braver champion of the cause of pure democracy or human 
rights on the judicial bench of the United States, has the fol- 
lowing to say in regard to our paper on “Is the Republic 
Passing ?” 


“T congratulate you upon your very able article in the last number 
of the Arena. The trying duties of editor have in nowise worn down 
your natural force and vigor which were never so striking as now.” 


These words fairly reflect the sentiment of scores upon scores 
of our readers and indicate how deep a hold THE ARENA is 
again taking upon the most thoughtful friends of social advance 
in the New World. No work is more necessary at the present 
crisis than out-spoken discussions, calculated to arouse the con- 
science of the leaders of thought throughout the nation, as in 
this way an irresistible reaction in favor of the fundamental 
principles of freedom, justice, and fraternity will be rendered 
inevitable. Every reader of THE ARENA has it in his power 
to aid in this most important work, by securing one or two sub- 
scribers from friends or by sending THE ARENA to ac- 
quaintances who may be unable to afford the magazine. No 
better New Year’s present could be made to young men in col- 
leges and schools than a year’s subscription to this magazine. 
We urge persons who appreciate the importance of an edu- 
cational agitation which will secure the principles of free gov- 
ernment in a peaceful manner, to unite with us in doubling the 
circulation of this magazine during the month of January. 























{Reprinted from The Arena, New York, December, 1903.] 





PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


The “Prospectus of THE ARENA for 1904,” which has been 
prepared by the Editors, outlines a few of the features which 
will render this Magazine more attractive and interesting dur- 
ing the coming year than ever before. But it is necessarily very 
incomplete, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell what new and 
timely articles may be accepted for publication after a ‘“‘Pros- 
pectus” has been issued. Every mail brings new manuscripts 
—every day brings new ideas; and in a Magazine like THe 
ArENA the articles must be timely and “up-to-date,” they must 
deal with the great questions which constantly arise—with the 
paramount issues of the moment. The topics of discussion of 
yesterday give place to the more important ones of to-day, 
and these, in turn, are supplanted by those which arise to-mor- 
row; and, although the policy of the publication remains un- 
changed, the varying topics of general interest require the 
Editors to be constantly upon the alert to keep the Magazine 
not only abreast of the times but always in advance—not to 
follow but to lead in Procressive THOUGHT. 

It is best, also, for many reasons, not always to announce in 
detail all of the special plans which are in view. During the 
coming year THE ARENA will publish a series of articles start- 
ling in their topics and fearless in their treatment of them; but 
it would be manifestly unwise to announce these at this time. 
Many of the ablest men and women in this country and abroad 
will contribute to THe ARENA; and what they have to say will 
be worthy of the most careful consideration. 

The great issues of the day must be recognized—they must 
be met thoughtfully, intelligently, fearlessly—they “will not 
down ;” and it is the part of Wispom to realize the present 
rapidly-growing evils which menace not only this Country but 
the World, and seek, by calling public attention to them now, 








TO ENACT SUCH WISE LEGISLATION as will avert the serious 
troubles which otherwise seem to be inevitable! 
Tue AreENA unfurls its banner: “ALL THE WorLD For ALL 


THE PeopcLe;” and it wants your support, it asks for your 


subscription, to help it in the great fight in which it is engaged 
—for RerorM, for UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, for ProGREss! 


* * * 


Among the business men (and women) of the country there 
are none who work harder, and yet whose work seems to be 
less appreciated, than the NEWSDEALERS. To them is due 
the circulation throughout the United States not only of the 
News of the day, but the forceful Arguments of the great 
Editors, the Appeals to Reason of the Advanced Thinkers, 
which would otherwise be difficult to procure. Their work 
is important and should be considered. That we may have at 
our bieakfast table the latest News of the World the News- 
dealer begins his work before sunrise; and when our day’s 
work is done the Newsdealer is still at his stand to supply us 
with our copy of the evening paper or THE ARENA, which we 
may read with quiet restfulness and satisfaction under our 
lamp at home, without a thought of the Newsman (or woman!) 
who works on late into the night. In stormy weather, in the 
winter’s cold, in the heat of midsummer, he is at his post; he 
deserves success, he deserves our thoughtful appreciation, and 
he should have our support. 

In justice to the Newsdealer THe ALLIANCE PUBLISHING 
Company will discontinue as quickly as existing contracts 
permit—but certainly not later than DECEMBER 31ST, next—all 
“Combination” and “Clubbing Rates,” and all “Premium 
Offers,” unless they are made for his advantage; and we ask 
you to hand him your subscriptions to our two Magazines, 
THE ARENA and MIND (except for personal reasons you prefer 
to send them to us direct), that he may receive the commission 
which we allow to Agents, and become interested in the circu- 
lation of these two great publications. 

CuarcLes A. MONTGOMERY. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1903. 














